








PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Desert metropolis of Phoenix. Arizona. growing by leaps and bounds. stands as a 
monument to man’s conquest of arid land. and in the process has become a major re- 
sort area, convention site, distribution center and agricultural empire. Population has 
risen from 106.000 in 1950 to more than 172.500. More than 20.000 tourists can be 
accommodated in the area. Metropolitan area encompasses population of close to 550.- 
000. Manufacturing employment in the area has grown from 8.100 in 1950 to more 
than 23.600. Climate. sunshine and lots of “elbow room.” plus commercial initiative. 
are factors behind the growth of Phoenix. Arizona. All members of the Credit Bu 
reau of Phoenix are members of the National Retail Credit Association. 
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"Cycle billing with Recordak Microfilming 
pays off” 


ends billing jams 
pays off in customer goodwill, too!’ she adds. 


"'A must in retailing . 


End-of-month descriptive billing was keeping 12 
girls busy at Wallace’s. Today, with a Recordak 
Microfhlmer and cycle billing, 8 girls are able to handle 
3 times the 


volume—a 450% increase in efiiciency. 


Nowthat sales checks are microhlmed, purchases are 
no longer transcribed on bills. Only totals are posted. 
Thanks to Recordak Microhlming, there’s no more 
contusion, no more running through. stacks of old 
sales slips to check an item. Instead, accounts are 
kept up-to-date, right up to the minute! 

Shoppers like this new system! As customers re- 
ceive all sales slips with bills, they know charges are 
correct. Result: Collection work takes 75% less time. 

Stores and shops with as few as 2,500 acti 
counts report similar Savings. Here’s how Recordak 
Microflming can help you: 


ac- 


} Cuts posting operations 85%. Gets bills out 5 times faster 


Reduces filing space needed 98%. All records at finger tips 


Eliminates 90% of customer inquiries. Speeds collections, too 


1 Lowers accounts receivable insurance premiums in many cases 


Please Mention THE CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 


says MRS. BESSIE TEARNO, CREDIT MANAGER, 
WALLACE’S, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


See for yourself! Recordak’s 30-day free trial offer lets 
without obligation 
dak Microtlmer pays for itself 


you see how quickly a Recor- 


Prices Start at $550. 
Also available on low monthly rental 


ak 


=RECORDEK 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 30th year 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RECORDAK CORPORATION, 415 Mad 
New York 17, N. ¥ 


Gentlemen: W ire interested in vour 
Free Trial Offer 


*30-Davy 
of Recordak Microfilmer 
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Prices 
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(Transportation charges extra.) 
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Here Are 131 Words— 


To tell you more about N.R.C.A.’s book- 


let on Consumer Credit Education 


What It Is 
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A booklet, **The Good Things of 
Life on Credit” designed to edu- 
cate the credit consumer. It fully 
covers the conveniences, advan- 
tages, and necessity of main- 
taining a good credit record. 


Shown here actual size, it is 
printed in red and blue contain- 
ing 12 pages. Last page shows 
Code of Ethies of N.R.C.A. Space 
available on back cover to im- 
print name and address of your 
firm. 


Seven informative illustrated 
messages about: 


1. The Magic of Credit Buying 
Power 
2. What People Buy on Credit. 
3. The Value of Personal Cred- 
it. 
. Credit 
Things. 
- Your Credit Record Is an 
Open Book. 
How to Establish Your Cred- 
it. 
- How to Maintain a Good 
Credit Record. 


Depends on Two 


An excellent consumer credit aid 
when used with: 


a. Your new account letters. 
b. Promotional material. 

ec. Collection activity. 

d. Student education. 

e. Publicity of all kinds. 
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COLLECTION NOTICES 


@ SAVE TIME 


Outgoing envelope, notice form and return 
envelope are combined in a single unit. 
You save time-wasting clerical handling, 


addressing and inserting 


SAVE MONEY 
TRIPLE-DUTY notices are mailed sealed 


just like First-Class mail. vet require only 
y 


2¢ postage anywhere in the United States. 


Y ou Sate S10 on every thousand 


SPEED COLLECTIONS 
TRIPLE-DUTY gets First-Class attention. 


All your customers have to do is read the 
message, detach the stub, and put the 
check and stub in the reply envelope. 
Since there is nothing to fill out. nothing 
to lose. payments are made easy and will 


come in faster, 


TRIPLE-DUTY ENVELOPE CORP. 


Originotors and sole mfrs. of Triple-Duty Envelopes 





FOR FREE SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST 
CLIP COUPON MAIL TODAY! 











TRIPLE-DUTY ENVELOPE CORP CW.-2-58 
Affiliate of Hodes-Daniel Company, Inc 

352 4th Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 

Gentlemen: Please send samples ond price list to 
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Phoenix Updated 


HOENIX, ARIZONA, a wide spot 

on a dusty road 90 years ago, has 
developed into a chamber of com 
merce press agent’s dream city. All 
the extravagant claims that can be 
made for any city are true in Phoe- 
nix. Factual statistics tell the amaz 
ing story of the growth of Phoenix 

In 1940 the population of Phoenix 
was 65,000. The 1950 census showed 
a population of 106,000 within the 
city limits, but Phoenix, like most 
other cities, has burst its corporate 
boundaries. 

For the past four years people 
have been moving to the Phoenix 
area at a rate of more than 25,000 
a year. The area served by the Phoe 
nix post office had a population of 
384,080 at the end of June, 1957. 


Population Increase 


In June, 1957, the city’s popula 
tion was estimated at 172,500 in 36.3 
square miles bounded by the city 
limits. Annexation of adjoining ter- 
ritory, going on at an increasingly 
fast pace, may someday make it pos 
sible to use one figure for the city’s 
population which will more truly 
reflect the facts. 

Phoenix is both the political and 
economic capital of the state, as well 
as being Arizona’s largest city. It is 
also the county seat of Maricopa 
County and the hub of the Valley of 
the Sun. 

Factors in the Phoenix economy 
include a lucrative winter tourist 
business which brought in some $100 
million in 1956, a gain of $10 million 
over 1955; agriculture, a business 
that brought in $150 million to $155 
million in 1956 (Maricopa County is 
the nation’s fifth-ranking county in 
dollar value of crops); and industry, 
which is growing at a fantastic rate, 
and in 1956 was responsible for an 
estimated $220 million in income in 
the valley. 

Bank debits, recognized as a fairly 
accurate measure of a city’s business 
activity, have increased steadily each 
year. In 1956 they totaled $5.236 
billion, compared to $4.453 billion 
tn 1955 and $3.935 billion in 1954. 
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Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 


In 1950 they totaled $2.610 billion 
For the first half of 1957 Phoenix 
bank debits were $3,031,527,704, com 
pared to $2,543,435,984 for the same 
period of 1956. 

Another barometer of business is 
retail sales figures. Maricopa Coun 
ty’s retail sales (that means mostly 
Phoenix) in 1956 were $705,270, 
Compare that to $631,093,494 in 1955, 
$459,074,961 in 1954, and $445,054,901 
in 1953. Retail sales in all of Arizona 
have topped the $1 billion mark 
every year since 1952, and were 
$1.335 billion in 1956. 

Virtually every family in Mari 
copa County has an automobile. For 
the first six months in 1957, a total 
of 179,321 passenger cars had been 


registered, and total registration of 


including commer 
cial vehicles—was 242,962, running 


motor vehicles 


13 per cent ahead of figures for the 
same period of 1956. 

For many years Arizona suffered 
from an unbalanced economy cen 
tered mainly on agriculture and 
mining with a little tourist business 
thrown in. Led by the Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce, similar or 
ganizations throughout the state 
have conducted a campaign to bring 
new, diversified industry to the state, 
and have been remarkably success 
ful. Since March 1, 1948, when the 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 
started its industrial development 
program, more than 200 manufactur 
ing plants have moved into the Phoe 
nix area. 


New Manufacturing Plants 


Reynolds Metals, operating the 
world’s largest alumninum extrusion 
plans; AiResearch, manufacturing 
air pressure equipment; Internation- 
al Metal Products, world’s largest 
evaporative air cooler manufacturer: 
and the electronics research and 
manufacturing firms of Motorola, 
General Electric, Goodyear Aircraft, 
Kaiser Aircraft and _ Electronics, 
Sperry Rand, and several locally 
owned electronics companies, have 
all set up shop in Phoenix in the last 
several years (Reynolds was the 


only one in the area before 1948) 
Nearly 200 other, smaller 
facturers, including a sizeable seg 
ment of the clothing industry, have 


also located in Phoenix in the last 


manu 


few years. 

On July 1, 1957, 23,600 people were 
employed in manufacturing in Mari 
copa County. Six months earlier, at 
the end of 1956, there were 20,400 so 
employed. The county’s manufactur 
ing payroll in 1956 totaled $97,839, 
773. The number of workers em 
ployed in industry increased 3,200 
(15.7 per cent) in 1956. In 1951 
there were about 9,700 employed in 
industry in Maricopa County 

Arizona’s industrial employment 
is increasing at a parallel rate, and 
on July 1, 1957, it topped 40,000 for 
a new all-time record. 


Non-Agricultural Employment 


Total non-agricultural employment 
in the county during June, 1957, 
was up 7 per cent from June, 1956, 
to 126,600. The 113,300 June. 1956, 
figure was a gain of 6.5 per cent from 
the previous year. 

Phoenix 
have been ripped up by the bull 
dozers of subdividers who have been 
building homes at a frenzied pace 


Orange groves around 


to keep up with the growing popula 
tion. In Maricopa County in 1940 
there were 54,358 dwelling units 
That figure had skyrocketed by 1950 
to 108,162—an increase of 99 per 
cent! It is estimated that at the end 
of 1956 there were 163,000 dwelling 
units in the county. 

The Maricopa County 
and zoning commission 


planning 
estimates 
that the county’s population will 
grow from its 1956 total of 520,000 
to 830,000 by 1965, and will hit 
1,010,000 by 1970. 

Arizonia leads the nation in the 
rate of growth of population, manu 
facturing employment, bank capital, 
non-ferrous metal production, bank 
deposits and farm income, and is 
second in growth of income and life 
insurance in force. Arizona is going 
places, and what affects Arizona af- 
fects Phoenix wie 





rizonas Economic Expansion 


ARTHUR W. GUTENBERG, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Management, Arizona State College 


IE’ STORY of Arizona's recent 
economic expansion has been re 
peatedly told in several of the na 
tion’s Over a 
ten year period the “old timers” 
have seen the state's 


leading magazines 
population in 
crease almost 80 per cent, total per 
sonal income rise 171 per cent and 
manufacturing employment grow by 
almost 200 per cent. Similar growth 
statistics are reflected in most seg 
ments of the economy 

This growth is marked by some 
unique characteristics. Although the 
state is the fifth largest in land area 
only about 26 per cent of the land 
is privately held. Even at that, the 
major portion ol all economic growth 
has taken place on a small portion 
of the privately owned land, prima 
rily in the two largest cities, Phoe 
nix and Tucson 

This growth pattern has resulted 
in islands of habitation separated 
by large semi-arid areas, forests of 
ponderosa pine or open range 

Obviously an expansion of this 
kind has placed great demands on 
the credit facilities available within 
Arizona. Mortgage lending institu 
tions have had to provide a large 
part of the financing necessary fo1 
construction. According to estimates 
prepared by the Valley National 
Bank, construction expenditures 
have amounted to one and a half 
billion dollars from 1952 through 
1956. 

During this same period retail cus 
tomers purchased goods in excess of 
5.6 billion dollars. Since a large part 
of these sales were purchased either 
through charge accounts or on time 
payment plans, the entire business 
community has had to cooperate to 
provide the necessary credit. 

The financial 


forced to 


institutions were 
“import” large sums of 
money from other parts of the coun- 


try. The banking system met the 


Phoenix, Arizona 


challenge through the expansion 
branch facilities and extension 
services. Year end records 

and discounts on the books 
Arizona banks reflect this gr 

In 1952 this figure was listed as 
under 248 million dollars and by 
1956 it had risen to 434 million dol 
lars. At the same time loans ex 
tended by 


consumer finance com 


panies rose from 5.3 million dollars 
in June of 1952 to 13.9 million dol 
lars by June 30 of 1956. In 1956 the 
law limiting maximum loan size was 
liberalized and loans made by cor 
sumer finance companies amounted 
to 40.7 million dollars on 
1957 

The > n¢ statistics reflect 


only a part of the story. The store 


June 30 


operators themselves have resorted 
to many cash saving techniques in 
order to make each business dollar 
go further 

The business community has rec 
ognized the need for leadership in 
the area’s development. Represent 
atives from labor and management 
alike give their time generously to 
wards the completion of needed 
community projects. In this fashion 
many social improvements are car 
ried out without cost to the taxpayer 

Internally, businesses conserve 
capital in a host of ways from care 
ful cost control over operations and 
complete utilization of merchandis 
ing space to continued reinvestment 
of profits. This capital conservation 
is also oftentimes apparent in exec 
utive compensation 

Careful selection of inventories en 
ter into the problem of credit con 
trol. Since the Arizona markets are 
relatively isolated, merchants at one 
time had to maintain relatively high 
inventories if they were to provide 
a good merchandise selection for 
their customers. This practice in 


creas he cost of merchandising 
At the same time 


ing overstocking were 


merchants, fea 
reluctant to 
carry many varieties of high style 
items. As a 


some groups of shoppers chose to 


result when possible 


complete their purchases in South 

ern California shops 400 miles to 

the west. Of course, this had the ef 

fect of reducing the trade area size 
As the state’s economy expands d, 

warehouse space oliten became co 

ly and sometimes difficult to loc: 

This too had an upward eff 

costs 

Arizona 

learned to place a greater depend 


Gradually merchants 


ence on the transportation media 
Today orders for most merchandise 
can be placed with Los Angeles 
wholesalers on any day before clos 
ing time and the goods will be at the 
Phoenix or Tucson merchant’s door 
sometime during the next morning 

A recent study has revealed that 
a large percentage of retail met 
chants maintain stock in this fashion 
In almost every instance it was r« 
ported that the savings in carrying 


charges, reduced inventory and 
exceeded In 


creased transportation and related 


warehouse costs fa 
costs 

The Arizona story is far from com 
plete. Present forecasts indicate that 
the state’s population will almost 
double itself again in the next dec 
ade. Currently, merchants are plan 
ning new shopping centers and are 
studying such new merchandising 
ideas as electronic credit control and 
Their at 
titude in looking over the new ideas 
is one which has been forced upon 
them from the past when they have 
learned that nothing is impossible 


charge account systems 


and as they carry out their respon 
sibilities one detects a note of w 
gency that is dictated by an explod 
ing economy kk 
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RIZONA is and, for many years, 

has been experiencing a tre 
mendous growth. Various writers, in 
popular national magazines, have 
been describing it as being “phe 
nomenal,” “explosion,” “boom,” and 
“miracle.” To the limit of Arizona’s 
available water supply, through ir 
rigation, the desert has been trans- 
formed into rich farm land. In and 
near her larger cities, where only a 
few years ago there were alfalfa 
fields and dairy farms, there are now 
crowded schools, imposing hospital 
buildings, and thriving business 
houses. Cotton and sugar beet fields 
and citrus groves have given way to 
new residential districts and shop- 
ping centers. Within a few years 
these communities have grown to 
gether and become incorporated in 
nearby cities. New outlying areas 
then came into being. Thus, expan- 
sion continues. 


Fast Growing State 


In many respects Arizona is the 
fastest growing state in the Union. 
Between the years 1946 and 1956 its 
annual per capita income increased 
171.4 per cent; its annual farm in- 
come increased 128.2 per cent; its 
factory workers increased 192.6 per 
cent; its non-agricultural employ 
ment increased 81.8 per cent; and 
its bank deposits increased 115.9 per 
cent. In all of these categories, Ari 
zona led the nation. In this same 
period, 1946 through 1956, Arizona 
had 34.8 per cent of the total United 
States production of non-ferrous 
minerals. With an increase of 362.4 
per cent in insurance, Arizona 
ranked second in the nation. In all 
this time its industrial development 
has gone apace, so that within the 
last eight years more than 400 new 
manufacturing establishments have 
located here. 

This growth becomes even more 
significant when we realize that 20 
years ago Arizona was clearly an 
economic frontier. Its banks were 
few in number and generally iso- 
lated and weak. The large national 
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Consumer Credit Serving Arizona 


L. A. BRUMBAUGH 


Vice President, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona 
Director, National Retail Credit Association 


loan companies had hardly begun 
to think of Arizona as a field of 
operation, and consumer credit was 
still in its infancy. Today Arizona 
has three strong banks, one of which 
boasts of being the “largest bank 
in the Rocky Mountain states,” and 
fifty-first in the nation. Two of the 
State’s banks now, each, have more 
than 50 branches serving their re 
spective communities. All three of 
these larger banks now have strong 
Instalment Loan Departments ex- 
tending consumer credit to the peo- 
ple of Arizona. Practically all of the 
nation’s large chain loan companies 
now have offices here, and the an- 
nual volume of retail credit in the 
stores runs into many millions of 
dollars. 

Arizona has had a corresponding 
increase in its population. Between 
the years 1946 and 1956, its popula 
tion increased 77.3 per cent which 
increase was second only to that of 
Nevada with 85.7 per cent. The Unit- 
ed States Census Bureau predicts 
that Arizona’s population will in- 
crease 101.2 per cent between the 
years 1955 and 1957. Phoenix, the 
capital city of Arizona, is in the 
heart of the area having the heaviest 
increase in population. Within the 
last four years the population of 
Phoenix has increased 44.5 per cent. 
Within Maricopa County, the imme- 
diate trade area of Phoenix, almost 
half of the State’s non-Indian popu- 
lation resides. 


Arizona’s Immigrants 


Arizona’s immigrants come from 
all the states and numerous foreign 
countries. After World War II many 
men, who had their military training 
here, returned to make their homes 
in this area. When the largest fac 
tories began to open their plants 
here, they brought with them many 
of their well educated and highly 
skilled technical workers. Many 
other top personnel have come of 
their own initiative. Large numbers 
of common laborers have also come 
to fill the ranks of labor. Others 


have come for health reasons and, 
because of Arizonia’s milder climate, 
an increasing number of older peo 
ple are coming here to retire and 
make their homes. For many years, 
the upsurge in population came pri- 
marily from immigration, but the 
largest increase now comes from new 
births within the State. 


Economy of Arizona 


The rapid growth in population 
has placed a heavy load on the 
economy of Arizona. Whole neigh 
borhoods of new houses have had to 
be built and in the main these have 
been “well built,” with ample provi 
sion for summer and winter air con 
ditioning. Meeting this demand for 
homes has offered a real challenge 
to the building industry. Mobile 
homes or trailer houses have supple- 
mented the supply of homes and 
their sales have increased at an ac 
celerated pace. Motels have also of 
fered a temporary solution to the 
housing problem, and the visitor, in 
this area, is amazed to find miles of 
these motels along the city’s streets 

It was, and is, not enough to build 
houses for the new immigrants 
These houses have had to be 
equipped with furniture and appli 
ances, rugs and drapes, etc. In time 
all these obsolescent and 
must be replaced, and as the family’s 
living standard increases, a host of 
other new things are required. Then 
too, the city’s expansion has length 
ened the distance between the labor 


become 


er’s residence and his place of em 
ployment. To bridge this distance, 
new automobiles as well as an ex 
panded bus system have been de 
manded. Though Arizona is largely 
desert, outboard motor boats have 
recently been in great demand for 
use on the state’s irrigation lakes, 
and televisions have come to be con 
sidered a necessary part of the fam 
ily. 

Only a number of those 
needing new homes, furniture, ap 
pliances, etc., have qualified as cash 
purchasers. Retail stores inform us 


small 









that more than 60 per cent of their 
sales have required some kind of 
credit. Had it not been possible to 
obtain credit to purchase the neces- 
sary requirements of this new popu- 
lation, Arizona’s growth would have 
experienced serious difficulties if, 
indeed, it had been possible; and as- 
suredly the living standard to which 
most of its families have become ac- 
customed would not have prevailed. 

A little over 20 years ago when 
Walter R. Bimson came to the Valley 
National Bank in Phoenix, the de 
pression was in full force all over 
the country, and gloom was general 
ly apparent. Mr. Bimson, then Presi- 
dent of the Bank, was convinced that 
credit should be made available to 
the people of Arizona and he deter- 
mined to supply it. He knew that 
both business and Government cred- 
it were needed if the economic con- 
dition was to be changed. He was 
also convinced that credit should be 
made available to the common peo- 
ple as well as to the mines, business, 
and agriculture and he instructed his 
loan officers to “make loans.” In the 
beginning, many people hesitated to 
follow his example, but eventually 
many others came to share his con- 
viction, and the needed credit was 
offered. It is now obvious that his 
early conviction has been fully justi 
fied. Consumer credit has won its 
way and readers of The Crepir 
Wor cp are familiar with such state- 
ments as “Credit has played a large 
part in financing our growth,” “Cred 
it assists in keeping our high stand- 
ard of living,” “Our maximum pros 
perity is made possible by the free 
use of credit,’ “Credit keeps our 
economy on the march,” and “Credit 
reflects confidence and helps to build 
the future.” Manifestly consumer 
credit is but one aspect of the broad 
er problem of capital supply, but 
without it, Arizona’s “amazing 
growth” would not have been pos- 
sible. Consumer credit is the means 
by which the wants of the common 
people are satisfied. Over a long 
period, perhaps, it has not increased 
their purchasing power, but there 
can be no doubt that it has assisted 
them in a period when a big adjust- 
ment was being made. By enabling 
them to buy, business generally has 
been stablized. There can be no 
doubt that the volume of business, 
made possible through consumer 
credit, in the state, has been tre- 
mendous. It has enabled people to 
obtain the necessary housing and to 
supply these new homes with furni- 
ture and appliances, build garages, 
etc. It has helped the residents of 
Arizona to educate their youth, care 


for their sick, and furnish vacations 
for those who are weary. It has 
created new markets, boosted sales, 
contributed to the convenience of 
living, and made possible many new 
businesses. Most certainly, the au- 
tomobile and building industries 
could never have enjoyed the pros- 
perity to which they have been ac- 
customed, had it not been for the 
supply of credit made possible to 
the citizens of the State. As Mr. 
Aaron B. Littman, writing in The 
Crepir Wor.tp of November 1956, has 
said, “To get more customers to buy 
on credit gives us the means to sell 
faster. In this manner we assist the 
process of continuous mass produc 
tion of our factories. We help con 
tinue the high rate of employment, 
the increase in per capita income, 
and the improvement of our stand 
ard of living.” 


Benefits of Credit 


In extending credit to the people 
of Arizona, creditors have generally 
recognized that, while credit is a 
most useful servant, it can also be 
a “tough master.” To realize its full 
benefits it must be extended and 
used judiciously. Generally speaking, 
this condition has prevailed here 
Arizona’s creditors do not believe 
that they serve themselves or anyone 
else when supporting or encourag- 
ing efforts to “force the market.” 
“Wherever the market has been 
forced beyond its normal ability to 
absorb products, the result is the 
partial drying up of future sales.” 
In extending consumer credit in the 
main, Arizona’s creditors have used 
the same good judgement that is 
exercised in extending commercial 
or any other credit. They have given 
full attention to the “three Cs”: 
Character, Capacity, and Capital, 


when exercising credit judgement, 
and have avoided too generous 
terms. As a result of this more con 
servative policy, credit losses have 
been lower than those experienced 
in other parts of the country where 
looser standards have prevailed. 

Other than credit factors have con 
tributed to Arizona’s tremendous 
growth. It has had a varied source 
of income, its industries, its mines, 
its agriculture, and its tourist busi- 
ness have supplemented each other 
so that a shortage in one does not 
need, radically, to effect the whole 
of our economy. But after full credit 
in given all these other factors, the 
contribution of credit, and particu- 
larly consumer credit, remains un 
challenged. 

The rapid influx of newcomers, 
without previous local credit records 
together with the common impa- 
tience, which is characteristic of so 
many persons seeking consumer 
credit, has brought its problems. In 
spite of these difficulties, however, 
those extending credit have been 
able to meet the needs of their cus 
tomers. To make additional funds 
available for consumer credit, banks 
have sold real estate loans to in- 
surance companies and savings and 
loan companies in other states. They 
have persuaded other banks, in the 
money centers, to participate in their 
large loans, and have induced large 
national concerns, doing business in 
Arizona, to deposit a part of their 
funds in this state. Thus, Arizonans 
have supplemented their local capi 
tal and served the growing needs of 
the state. When the history of Ari 
zona is fully recorded, an honorable 
place will have to be given con 
sumer credit for the adequate and 
judicious service it has rendered to 
Arizona’s economy “ke 





Consumer Credit for November 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT credit outstanding increased 
$92 million during November to an estimated $33,596 million 
at the end of the month. This compares with November in- 
creases of $255 million in 1956 and $298 million in 1955. Total 
short- and intermediate-term consumer credit increased $256 
million to $43,530 million. After allowance for seasonal fac- 
tors, outstanding instalment credit increased $163 million in 
November. The increases for the first two months of the 
fourth quarter were somewhat below the monthly average 
for the first three quarters of the year. Seasonally adjusted 
extensions amounted to $3,558 million during November 
while repayments amounted to $3,395 million. Most of the 
increase in instalment credit, seasonally adjusted, reflected 
increases in automobile paper and personal loans. Other con- 
sumer goods paper declined somewhat, while repair and 


modernization loans increased 


Board. 


slightly —Federal Reserve 
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Credit Bureau of Phoenix 


Frank Hill, Manager, Credit Bureau of Phoenix, Phoenix, Arizona 


N 1912, more than 45 years ago, 

three Phoenix businessmen incor 
porated the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association “to gather, dis- 
tribute, print and publish in any 
manner, credit information to assist 
the members in the collection of 
debts due from common debtors, to 
prevent fraudulent settlements.” Dur 
ing the 15 years the “M & M,” as it 
was called, furnished its members 
with limited credit information, col 
lected some of their bills and en 
deavored to protect them from fraud. 
In 1927 the Reporting Department 
personnel was one girl sitting at a 
semicircular desk surrounded by 
the 2,500 files which had been ac 
cumulated over a period of years. 


Increase in Business 

The records covering the next ten 
year period are incomplete, but the 
1937 minutes of the meetings of the 
Board of Directors indicate that there 
had been a substantial increase in 
the volume of business in the Col- 
lection Department, some increase in 
the activities of the Reporting De- 
partment, as well as its Fraud Pro- 
tection Department. In 1937 a num- 
ber of the members of the “M & M” 
were aware of the need of a Better 
Business Bureau type of operation 
in the community. This culminated 
in a decision in 1938 to organize a 
Better Business Bureau and to trans- 
fer to that separate corporate entity 
the work previously carried on by 
the “M & M” in its Fraud Protection 
Department. The records show that a 
traffic division was inaugurated in its 
stead. 

The foregoing shows that the As- 
sociation, during its first 25 years, 
did not confine its activities to those 
functions considered appropriate to 
a credit bureau at the present time. 
During the “thirties” the demand 
for credit information decreased, and 
if it had not been for the income 
from the Collection Department, the 
“M & M” would have been compelled 
to go out of business. 

In 1939 the small loan companies 
set up and maintained a central file 
for their convenience in the “M & M” 
office and the counterpart of this 
central file is today called the Phoe- 
nix Lenders Exchange which is op- 
erated by the Credit Bureau of 
Phoenix for the small loan compa 
nies and the banks, all of which are 
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members of the Exchange which has 
its own Board of Directors. 

During the 1930-1940 period ap- 
proximately 20 employees were on 
the staff of the “M & M.” Because of 
the decreased need for credit re 
ports in the early “forties,” however, 
the staff was reduced and the As 
sociation, in common with many 
credit bureaus during the war years, 
had difficulty continuing to operate. 

In 1946 the demand for credit re- 
ports again started to increase. It 
was in 1946 that, at the suggestion 
of the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America, we started using the trade 
name, the Credit Bureau of Phoenix, 
although our corporate name is still 
the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association 

It was not until 1949 that we start 
ed our period of rapid growth which 
has continued up to the present time. 
In 1949 we had 28 employees. To 
day we have approximately 75 in 
our Reporting Department and the 
volume of reports handled is now 
about 450 per cent what it was early 
in 1949. Another indication of our 
growth is that in 1949 we occupied 
2,500 square feet of space while to- 
day in a new building constructed to 
our specifications into which we 
moved in 1953, space occupied totals 
6,500 square feet. Our membership 
has increased from approximately 
200 members in 1949 to more than 
550 in 1957. 

While we have had a two position 
switchboard since 1953 for incoming 
calls in our Reporting Department, 
it was impossible for one or two 
PBX operators to handle the calls at 
peak periods. This created a bottle- 
neck which had to be eliminated. 
This has been accomplished through 
the installation of a File Department 
with its own telephone number en 
tirely separate from the Up-to-Date 
Report Department still serviced 
through our switchboard. The instal- 
lation, with phones on rotary and 
with level hunting, is very similar to 
that which has been operating so 
very successfully in Washington, 
D. C. for several years and consists 
of five order turrets, one centered 
on top of each of the five groups of 
files into which our File Department 
equipment has been divided, plus a 
monitor box on the supervisor’s 
desk. The operation started with 15 
trunks for the use of our general 


membership plus a number of direct 
lines from the credit departments 
of some of our larger members. 
These turrets have a capacity of 50 
trunks so there will be ample room 
for future expansion. While the File 
Department has only been operating 
a short time it has already reduced 
incoming calls on our PBX Board 
by 50 per cent and members are re 
ceiving much faster service. 

In addition to our Reporting De 
partments we have a Collection De 
partment with a staff of twelve. 

The majority of our employees are 
now on a 40-hour, five day week and 
our office hours have been changed 
from 9:00 to 5:00 to 8:30 to 5:30, and 
we remain open Thursday nights un- 
til 9:00 p.m. for the convenience of 
our members 


Volume of Reports 


Our increase of 350 per cent in 
the volume of reports handled in the 
eight year period from 1949 to 1957 
may seem to some unbelievable. This 
is only in line, however, with the 
growth of Phoenix and its metro 
politan area. From a population of 
65,000 in 1940 the city jumped in a 
ten year period to 106,000 and the 
population in the city limits is now 
estimated at 182,000. Within the last 
four years the population of Phoenix 
has increased 44.5 per cent and in 
May 1957 the Phoenix Post Office 
served an estimated population of 
384,000. Half of the population of the 
State of Arizona lives in Maricopa 
County, our immediate trade area 
The United States Census Bureau 
predicted that Arizona’s population 
will increase more than 100 per cent 
between 1955 and 1975 and with 
Phoenix in the heart of the area our 
plans must be comprehensive enough 
to meet the certain demand for tre 
mendously increased service. 

The members of our Board of Di- 
rectors are keenly aware of what is 
happening in our rapidly growing 
community and appointed a Future 
Growth Committee a year ago to 
help solve our problems. 

I want to record my appreciation 
to the members of our Board of Di- 
rectors for the assistance, under 
standing and cooperation that I have 
received from them. I also want to 
pay tribute to the employees for their 
unfailing help and cooperation. *** 





The Other Ten Per Cent 


J. H. SHARPE 


Assistant Vice President, First National Bank of Arizona 


OST THINGS are admitted to 

be bigger and better in the 
Southwest 
but in our business of 
credit, 


to the residents, at least 
extending 
whether wholesale or retail, 
open account or instalment loan, one 
aspect remains the same in Phoenix 

New York or Detroit or Seat 
tle. This is “The Other Ten Per 
Cent.” 

It has been said by many that 90 
per cent of the people that borrow 
money repay exactly as they agree 
to. The remaining borrowers con 
stitute the group which makes it 
necessary for us to create Collection 
Departments. And it is this Collec 
tion Department that we depend 
upon to whittle this group down to 
the 1 per cent or less that we 
eventually lose forever in the form 
of “Loan Losses.” This is a large 
order and careful planning must be 
undertaken to establish credit poli 
cies which are sound but not ultra 


conservative to ease the burden of 


the Collection Department. Proce 
dures for mechanical follow-up must 
be developed, and finally, the proper 
individuals must be chosen to op 
erate this vital department 


Credit Is a Tool 


Credit Policies: In retailing, credit 
is a tool, a means to an end, that 
In direct 


money lending or in the purchase of 


end being increased sales 


sale contracts, earnings from credit 
itself is the desired end. Even with 
this basic difference in final purpose, 
the credit policies of the two fields 
should not be far afield of each other 
with some minor variations 
Primarily, no retailer establishes 
his business for the purpose of losing 
his investment. As his volume of 
credit sales increases, with competi 
tion forcing him to shave his profit 
margin, with cost conversely on the 
increase, he realizes forcibly that the 
credit quality of each sale becomes 
more important. The earnings from 
his carrying charges sometimes equal 
or exceed the earnings from the sale 
Should not this series of facts cause 
him to think 
policy 


carefully of his credit 
to give the Credit Manager 


Phoenix, Arizona 


but uncontrolled credit sales t 


“overloaded” purchasers or those 
with unsatisfactory credit ratings a 
matter of record could very well 
break that backbone 

Mechanical Follow-Up: About one 
third of the “Other Ten Per Cent” 
cease to be a collection problem with 
the use of mechanical or routine 


methods, essentially reminders, ni 


‘Consistent 
r but ac 
curately a successful mechanical fol 


tices, and form letters 


persistency’ describes briefly 


low-up. Past-due accounts are those 
vefore the due date 


and should be segregated on the day 


not paid on or 


following the due date from current 


accounts. An “internal” g1 e pe riod 


of between five and seven days 
should be allowed and at the end of 
that period a mild but firm reminde: 
should be mailed. At the end of an 
other five to seven days, a stronger 
firmer reminder should be mailed, 
making mention of late-charge poli 
cy. After 
lapses with no 


another similar 


period 
results, eithe a 
strong third notice or a form letter 
should be mailed 

The important feature of mechan 
ical follow-up is that it must not 
vary. For control by the 
Credit Manager, these routine func 
tions should become as accepted a 


proper 


daily policy, with just as accurate 


timing, and consistency as the pay 
roll policy and the coffee-break 

The Collector tegardless of how 
sound the credit policy established 
or how consistent the persistency of 
the mechanical follow-up, without 
the proper individual in charge of 
the real problem—the 
two-thirds of the “Other Ten Per 
Cent,” the Collection Department 
becomes pure overhead 

Actually, 


mer and only 


remaining 


“Collector” is a misno 
a partial description 
of an individual who is at v 
times a combination detective, 
ister, vigilante, and marriage 
sellor, to mention just a few 
which he must play 

He must be well trained for his 
duties and must know both the cred 
it policies of his firm and the funda 
mentals of credit. He 
stand 


must unde: 


human frailities and must 


know and understand the unex 
pected financial and social difficul 
ties which beset most people at one 
time or another. He must be flexible 
in his role of judge of human nature 
and he can be a great salesman for 
his firm in the proper handling of 
past-due accounts without antagoniz 
ing the customers 

He must be firm but pleasant, and 
paramount in his thinking must be 


(Turn to “Ten Per Cent page 


at least equal authority to that of the 
Sales Manager? Certainly, 
still the backbone 


NOT FAR from downtown Phoenix stands the state capitol of Arizona, a large dome -topped 
building built of native stone. The grounds are landscaped with semi-tropical plants and 
flowers, and the doorways are flanked by large logs of petrified wood. Inside, a series of 
paintings by Jay Datus portrays the growth of Arizona 


sales are 


of his kusiness 
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Looking Ahead—Through Credit Sales 


D. F. GILSON 


Credit Sales Manager, Hanny’s, Phoenix, Arizona 


URRENT TRENDS in credit sell 

ing make it essential for us to 
review, analyze and evaluate our 
present credit system and policies. 
It is a well known fact that a charge 
customer buys more than a cash cus- 
tomer. The convenience of a charge 
account is indisputable. Therefore, 
your credit sales office should be 
streamlined to use credit as a selling 
tool to achieve increased credit vol- 
ume, with a controlled expense in 
keeping with the policy of your 
store. In order to create additional 
scredit sales and produce additional 
income it is necessary to become 
promotional minded and to outline a 
program along these lines. 


Acquiring New Accounts 


One of the most important ob- 
jectives of a credit sales office is the 
acquiring of new accounts. A well 
planned, progressive program of 
solicitation is important. There are 
many methods of securing accounts 
for solicitation purposes, such as 
your local credit bureau. We find 
they are very cooperative in supply- 
ing us with reports on new residents 
and on well established people, who 
have not previously had an account 
with our store. 

Currently Hanny’s has embarked 
on a door to door campaign, in se- 
lected neighborhoods, for new charge 
account customers. We selected this 
method of solicitation, primarily, be- 
cause we wanted to attract new cus 
tomers to our suburban store. Can- 
vassers are supplied with attractive 
ball point pens bearing our store 
name, together with a booklet de- 
scribing our services. Persons who 
already have an account with us 
are asked if they are satisfied with 
our store and for any suggestions 
they may have for improving serv- 
ice. This type of promotion, by using 
the personal approach, is expected 
to bring excellent results and is also 
an effective builder of good will. 

Salespeople are another source of 
obtaining many new accounts. Meet- 
ings with them should be held at 
regular intervals to explain credit 
procedures and encourage them to 
suggest the opening of a charge ac- 
count to their cash customers. Store 
wide contests in securing new ac- 
counts through the salespeople is 
also an excellent promotional fea- 


ture and is fun for the contestants. 

The enclosure of applications and 
material in COD deliveries during 
special events should be tried, along 
with a promotion on lay-away cus- 
tomers. Periodic checks of our inac 
tive accounts, or accounts that have 
not been used, should be made and 
letters, or an attractive brochure 
tied in with merchandising, should 
be sent to desirable account custom 
ers in an effect to bring them back 
into the fold. 

Let us examine our silent charge 
salesman. Are our charge accounts 
application racks outmoded? Is it 
time to have modern, eyecatching 
display racks made? Are they lo- 
cated in the best spots to attract 
attention? Look at your interior and 
window display signs for the credit 
sales office. Make sure that they are 
up to the standards of your store 
and are displayed to advantage. 

When your merchandising depart- 
ment comes up with a special pur- 
chase, or a timely opportunity ar- 
rives, try an attractive advertise- 
ment, with accompanying order cou- 
pon, on the back of your monthly 
statements. Many times a manufac- 
turer will be receptive about bear- 
ing, or at least sharing, the cost of 
such an ad. 


Building Good Will 

Hanny’s is also installing a “Red 
Carpet” service throughout the store, 
to build good will and instill a spirit 
of friendliness, which we hope will 
bring us many new customers. This 
is being done by laying a red carpet 
at both entrances leading to the 
elevator, along with signs highlight- 
ing the main features of the services 
offered by the store. It will be well 
advertised in the local newspaper 
and a special booklet has been de- 
signed, for additional promotion 
work, stating our store policies—in- 
cluding Hanny’s famous motto “No 
sale is ever final at Hanny’s until 
you are completely satisfied.” 

All employees will be advised of 
the necessity of helping put over this 
program in getting people talking 
about our store. A pleasant smile 
with a warm greeting to let them 
know we are glad they came into our 
store. The personal touch that means 
so much and takes such a small 
amount of effort. All of these things, 
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while small in themselves, add so 
much to the reputation of a store as 
being a friendly store. We have all 
been in stores where the atmosphere 
leaves much to be desired in the way 
of friendly, courteous treatment, 
where you receive the impression 
the clerk is doing you a favor by 
waiting on you and if it is going to 
take any effort they wish you would 
go away and not bother them. This 
type of reception is not to be toler- 
ated. It can defeat any and all of 
the best laid plans for sales promo- 
tion, advertising, etc. 
Credit Sales Office 

The Credit Sales Office is fast 
supplanting the old title of Credit 
Department. The credit department 
has always been content to play its 
role as a non-selling department in 
all respects. Under the newer clas 
sification of credit sales office the 
picture is somewhat changed. In 
stead of playing a passive role by 
just following the old routine of 
authorizing charge sales and ap- 
proving new accounts, we now go 
after the new business by a series of 
promotions, campaigns, etc., to build 
up our quota of new accounts. This 
certainly comes under the heading 
of selling. Then, too, we sell an out- 
standing commodity, intangible, but 
potent, it is called service and good 
will. The attitude and manner in 
which these two items are dispensed 
can mean more and better sales for 
the salespeople and the store. A high 
degree of training is essential, so 
that it is automatic, but sincere. 

Does your firm carry several dif- 
ferent types of accounts, such as a 
30-day, 90-day and 6-month budget 
or revolving accounts? If so, have 
you considered eliminating the 90- 
day account and carrying just the 
two types of accounts? Are your 
service charge rates on your budget 
or revolving accounts adequate? If 
your service charge is only 1 per 
cent on the unpaid balance, have you 
considered raising the charge to 1% 
per cent? Many stores throughout 
the country are doing just this. We 
recently made these changes without 
any adverse comment from any of 
our customers. We have had a no- 
ticeable increase in our 6-month 
budget (Hanny’s Self Selector) ac- 
counts in consequence and are quite 








Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Phoenix 





You might ask yourself what 
women working in banks, lumber 
companies, credit bureaus, depart 
ment stores, flower shops, loan com 
panies and many other types of 
businesses that contribute to a pros 
perous community, could possibly 
have in common. They all work in 
credit departments of their respec 
tive businesses and have one com 
mon bond—they belong to the Cred 
it Women’s Breakfast Club of Phoe 
nix. 

The initial organization meeting 
of the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club of Phoenix was held at 7:00 
a.m. on June 6, 1936, at the invita 
tion and under the sponsorship of 
the Credit Bureau, known then as 
the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association. The Club was affiliated 
with the Golden West Council—Dis 
trict 11 and the National Organiza 
tion on March 7, 1942. 

In the year 1942-43 Phoenix won 
the District Bulletin Award. In the 
year 1943-44 they won the District 
Bulletin Award for the second time, 
and in the year 1944-45, after win 
ning the Bulletin Award for the 
third time, they were awarded the 
plaque permanently. The covers 
for the Phoenix bulletin, called the 
Breakfast Crier, are furnished by 
the Credit Bureau of Phoenix, who 
have been loyal supporters since the 
club’s organization. 

Many members of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club of Phoenix 
have held offices in District 11, in 
cluding the office of President, which 
has been filled twice by Phoenix 
members. 

Phoenix, like over 400 sister clubs 
throughout the United States, Can 
ada and Hawaii, is an Educational 
organization, whose objectives are: 
to promote mutual understanding 
cultivate friendly relationships, and 
foster the solidarity of women who 
are actively engaged in the credit 
profession; to maintain a harmonious 


relationship between credit depart 
ments of the various firms represent 
ed and the local Credit Bureau, and 
to foster the aims and ideals of the 
National Retail Credit Association 
and to stimulate education in the 
practice and procedure of credits 
Many successful educational meet 
ings have been held and at the 
monthly meetings many prominent 
men and women of the business and 
professional world have been speak 
ers. Among the high lights of the 
clubs activities is the Annual Bosses’ 
Breakfast. 

Today, there are more than 14,000 
members in the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America 
Why would so many be interested in 
this organization? Perhaps a brief 
history of the organization would 
answer this question 

The first Breakfast Club was o1 
ganized in Portland, Oregon in 1930 
by Mrs. Edith Shaw Johnson who is 
now an Honorary Member of the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of 
North America. At this time credit 
education was not offered in schools 
and through the vision and courage 
of Mrs. Johnson, opportunities never 
before offered women opened the 
door to advancement and progress 
We have come a long way in 28 
years—from one woman's imagina 
tion to an International Educational 
Organization, which employs a full 
time Executive Secretary 

Is there a Credit Women’s Break 
fast Club in your city? If not, you 
should do something about it im 
mediately. Investigate any commu 
nity that has a breakfast club and 
learn how these women meet to ex 
change ideas and study to better 
themselves in their jobs and to bet 
ter serve their employers. then you 
will understand why the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club of North 
America has had over a quarte 
century of progress wie 





pleased with the results. It offers in- 
creased sales if properly promoted 
through advertising and well in 
formed salespeople 

Consider rating charge limits high 
enough so most charges are rapidly 
authorized. Floor limits 
should be raised to $25.00 or even 
$35.00, the calculated risk is small 
and customer satisfaction is worth 


release 


it in speeding up your authorization 
Look for ways to increase mecha- 
nization, so that the increased vol 
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ume of continued credit sales can be 
handled easily and quickly. The 
credit office should be a modern, 
pleasant place for interviewing cus 
tomers. It should be as attractive 
and as important as the merchandis 
ing floors 

Progressive Credit Sales Offices 
can do all of these things with 
little imagination and _ the 


results 
will be most gratifying in both in 
creased volume and personal satis 


faction in a job well done wae 
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SPEED UP 
COLLECTIONS 


THRIFTY 
TO MAIL 
3 units in one. Outgoing Envelope, 


Delinquent Notice and Return Enve- 
lope. 


CURTISEE MAILERS are delivered fold- 
ed and sealed, ready for addressing. 


@ You save collating, folding and 
sealing time. 


@ The handy Return Envelope invites 
immediate action. 


@ Can be mailed at low third-class 
postage rates. 


Cutis LOOO Suc. 


150 VANDERBILT AVE. * WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send kit of CURTISEE MAILERS 
for collecting delinquent payments. 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


Clip this coupon to your letterhead. 
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District Conference Management 


J. E. R. CHILTON, JR. 


Merchants Retail Credit Association, Dallas, Texas 
Executive Vice President-Treasurer, Retail Credit Executives of Texas 


HE KEY to every good meeting is planning. Picking 

the right people for the right job is a “must.” Selecting 
the hotel with proper facilities rather than a favorite 
hotel is also a “must.” And more especially it is a “must” 
to hold the meeting in a town that truly wants the con- 
ference rather than choosing a town or city just by 
popular vote of the delegates present. 

I shall give you the results of what I have learned 
from others and have gained from the trial and error 
method during my experiences in staging conventions. 
The following points, in my opinion, are among the most 
important in making a conference successful. 

1. Hotel Arrangements—Why bring conventions to 
your town? Recently I discussed this informally with 
an outstanding businessman. He told me in no uncer 
tain terms, the value of conventions and business con- 
ferences to any city and more particularly of trying to 
keep one or more coming in each week. One of the main 
effects, outside of the money it puts into local circula- 
tion, is the number of additional people it puts on your 
downtown streets. The larger the conference the more 
local people come downtown and look around—all of 
which creates more business. Therefore, a downtown 
hotel is preferable to the conference city than one in 
the suburbs. 


Conventions Mean Money 


Conventions mean money to hotels. They spend lots 
of money advertising for business meetings and believe 
me I know—our credit conferences are profitable. There- 
fore, if you have two or more hotels, it is well to place 
the matter before both before inviting a convention. In 
other words, let them bid for the headquarters. By bid- 
ding I mean see what each has to offer above the other. 
Suites for association officers are frequently offered com- 
plimentary and sometimes a banquet package deal can 
be made as to entertainment with music and dancing. 
Occasionally the hotel will give a complimentary dinner 
for the board of directors and if a publication is in- 
volved, a paid ad from the hotel is not unusual. But 
asking will not get the job done. Hotels bidding against 
each other is the thing that does the trick. Agreement 
should be reached as to the number of waiters per per- 
sons to be served so that all dinner and luncheon affairs 
will be carried out as scheduled. 

Too, arrangements should be made with the hotel to 
take care of arrivals after regular hotel reservation dead 
line, for many hotels will not hold reservations beyond 
a certain time, say 6:00 p.m., unless prior arrangements 
have been made. This is a duty of the registration com 
mittee. 

2. Registration Desk—This is an important part of 
any convention. It must be manned at all times with at 
least one person thoroughly familiar with every detail 
of the conference and, therefore, able to answer all ques- 
tions of the delegates. The desk should be opened one 
or two hours before the first scheduled session. It should 
always be staffed, up to a reasonable hour, in the eve- 
ning, particularly, the last evening of the convention if 
there is a banquet. 
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Who and how many should man the desk? This is 
always debatable because of the number of delegates 
anticipated and the number that actually register. But 
for all purposes the staff should consist of a clerk—one 
who fills out the registration blanks, a typist who fills 
in the name of the delegate on the convention badge 
and a cashier who takes in the registration fees. All 
registration blanks and tickets to affairs should be num- 
bered for accounting purposes. Unless advance registra- 
tion is available, the desk should be staffed with three 
persons for each 200 anticipated delegates. Your Cham 
ber of Commerce should furnish at least two of the 
clerks for the desk. 

3. Entertainment—Windy masters-of-ceremonies, un 
derbudgeted programs and poorly selected entertain- 
ment can make your convention fall flat. Here are ten 
tips for entertainment chairmen: 

1. Good talent rarely comes cheap; unless you can 
spend at least $1,000, and preferably two times that 
much, forget about a show and settle for dance music 

2. On a limited budget, do not try to book “name” 
performers; shop for “program acts” that have talent 
but have not had the publicity that boosts fees. 

3. Tailor the program to the type of audience. Family 
groups are easiest to entertain. 

4. Be objective in selecting talent, and do not foist 
your personal whims on an audience. 

5. Keep it clean. 

6. Never economize on a comedian. 

7. Strictly forbid all performers to mention the spon- 
sor of his product, if he has one. 

8. Do not let the Master-of-ceremonies hog the spot- 
light; keep the pace fast. 

9. Book several acts of comparable quality instead of 
splurging on a star and scrimping on supporting per- 
formers. 

10. What an artist does is not nearly as important as 
how well he does it. 


Professional Entertainment 


If you are to have entertainment, get a professional 
to put it on. Good entertainment costs money; so be 
sure you have a good budget for it. Here is a sound 
reason: A show put on with cut-rate talent is usually 
worse than no show at all. You must remember that 
television has made convention audiences a lot more 
critical and sophisticated in their entertainment tastes 
than they used to be. A man who can sit in his own 
living room and see topflight performers every night is 
not going to think much of an outfit that tries to enter- 
tain him with acts that he knows would get the gong 
on any well run amateur hour. 

There is a divided opinion today as to when the con- 
ference banquet should be held. Some hold to the last 
night of the meeting while others think the night before 
the last day is the proper time. 

Should your banquet have a speaker or entertainment 
or both? Only a poll of your delegates of your last meet- 
ing can give you the correct answer in your locale 

4. Banquet Arrangements—Who would be assigned to 





sit at the head table at various functions? This is an im 
portant question. A banquet chairman, not the Toast 
master and not one to be seated at the head table should 
be appointed to look after this all important conference 
detail. Place cards should be made out well in advance 
of the conference and careful thought given to space 
available for the head table and whether or not too many 
people would make the affair look top heavy. Sometimes 
wives or husbands of officers cannot sit there because 
of lack of room. Here is a list of those who should sit at 
the head table and they are listed in their order of im 
portance to the conference 
1. Toastmaster 


2. Retiring President 

3. Incoming President 

4. Distinguished Guests 

5. District Executive Vice President 
6. Invited Conference Speakers 

7. Local President 


8. Local Secretary or Executive Vice President 

9. After Dinner Speaker (if one is to be had) 

10. Minister (if Invocation is desired) 

11. Conference Chairman 

5. New Comers or First Timers—Too often confer 
ences spend large sums of money in an attempt to attract 
a large attendance and in doing so the officers overlook 
the first time attender. He should be singled out and 
given a badge of honor—a badge that will distinguish 
him as a new cohort and let all old timers give him the 
hand of fellowship and a hearty welcome. Too, a hos 
pitality room should be arranged for, so that all first 
timers, while sessions are not going on, can meet new 
people of the profession and ask questions pertinent to 
their business. It would not be amiss at the beginning 
of the first session for the presiding officer to ask all 
first timers to rise and be counted. 

6. Admission to Business Sessions—I feel we have 
been too lax in our requirements for admission to our 
meetings, whether it be a State, District or National Con 
ference. Right here in Miami Beach any person with a 
$20.00 bill, presentably dressed can register for this 
convention and attend all of its sessions and social 
affairs. He need not be a dues paying member. But, I 
would like to see that same person try to attend or reg 
ister for the sessions of the American Bar Association 
or the American Medical Association’s conferences. He 
could not get in because of a “Credentials Committee” 
having to see his credentials of membership and good 
standing. I would like to see some method adopted to 
keep outsiders out of our meetings. As to different col 
ored badges for different groups, I think all agree it is 
an excellent idea providing we do not have too many 
groups. 

7. Report of Nominating Committee and Vote—The 
Nominating Committee sheuld be appointed at least 30 
days prior to the conference opening. It should meet as 
soon as possible after the conference opens and make 
its report before the banquet so that a vote on new 
officers can be taken and the new officers introduced at 
the banquet. 

8. Arrangements for Comfort of Visiting Speakers and 
Delegates—Where Convention Reception and Hospitality 
Committees exist in name only, it is better not to have 
any. Members notice the listing in the program and won 
der about the conspicuous lack of hosting to the eventual 
hurt of the association. The job of a Reception Com 
mittee is to help delegates feel that they are wanted 
This includes sometimes meeting delegates at the Air 
port or Railroad Station; always greeting delegates at 
the Registration Desk, as well as at introductory parties. 
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When guest speakers are used, the Reception Commit 
tee should see that their hotel rooms are ready for thei: 
occupancy immediately upon arrival. 

When ushers are used at doors of meetings they 
should be delegates of prominence. Their duty is to 
greet those coming in and to find seats for them as 
quickly as possible 

9. A Successful District Conference—Well run con 
ventions start and end on time. Too often, little is done 
by those who run conventions, to correct the mistaken 
view that “It’s fashionable to be late.” It is not the easiest 
thing in the world to get meetings started off right on 
schedule. But there are a number of methods you can 
use to get the cooperation of chairmen, speakers and 
delegates in starting sessions on time 

1. Gain a reputation for starting your meetings on 
time. Unfortunately, too many conventions are known 
to delegates as conferences where scheduled hours do 
not count. They see no advantage in promptness. To 
change this attitude and make it worthwhile for dele 
gates to be punctual, the first thing to do is to adopt 
a policy of always starting sessions on time. Delegates 
will be quick to notice and welcome this change. They 
will appreciate that no longer do you penalize the 
prompt. You will find that late comers quickly learn 
to be punctual. Members will soon realize that no longet 
is a premium placed on tardiness 

2. Give the delegates advance notice that your meet 
ings will positively start on time. Make this announce- 
ment in your promotional mailings. When you list the 
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sessions in your convention program, state that “The 
meeting will start promptly at 9:30 a.m.,” or at 2:30 p.m. 
or whatever time you have decided on. Along with these 
practices, display signs in the hotel and at the doors 
of meeting rooms stating that every one of the sessions 
will start promptly on time. The signs in front of the 
meeting rooms can point this up by reading, for exam- 
ple, the “Sessions on Top Management Problems will 
start promptly at 3:00 P.M.” 

3. Ask those who are on the program, including the 
chairman, to assemble near the dais ten minutes before 
the appointed time for the meeting. A member of the 
Association Staff or the Convention committee should 
also be present. He can act as host and introduce the 
speakers to each other before they take their places on 
the platform. If the program participants assemble in 
the meeting room a few minutes before the session is 
scheduled to begin, you will have less difficulty in start- 
ing on time. 

4. Ten minutes before the session begins, and until 
the session starts, keep announcing over the public 
address system that “The (name of session) will start 
promptly in the (Name of room) in (blank) minutes.” 
Make sure that the announcement is loud enough so 
that it can be heard by delegates in exhibit rooms as 
well as by those standing outside the meeting room. 
Keep the doors of the meeting room open so that people 
in the halls can see that proceedings are about to start 
or have started. 

5. If you do not have a public address system, use a 
siren, a gong, or a bell as a warning signal that the meet- 
ing is about to begin. The Sergeant-at-Arms and his 
associates can circulate with bells through the hotel to 
announce the meeting’s start. Then start your program 

not when the seats are filled—but when you an- 
nounced it would start. 

Appoint six to twelve persons as Sergeant-at-Arms 
and associates. They will remind members in the coffee 
shop, the dining room, the exhibit hall, etc., that the 
meeting is about to start. These men and women can 
arrange to meet for breakfast each morning, and then 
at a given signal from the Sergeant-at-Arms arise in 
unison and scatter to their posts. Giving them gaily 
colored hats or arm bands adds to the fun and encour- 
ages prompt meetings. 

6. Hire a radio commentator to give the day’s news 
over the public address system only in the meeting room 
ten minutes before the meeting is scheduled to start. He 
can speak directly from the podium or off-stage. 

7. As a change of pace, hire a good pianist and a vocal- 
ist who can lead community singing. Have them start 
fifteen minutes before the meeting. Everyone likes to 
sing and it is amazing how people will crowd into the 
room to get into the act. 

8. Give door prizes to encourage promptness. But re 
strict the opportunity to win to those who enter the 
room before the meeting starts and who are present 
when the drawing is held. Ushers at the door hand out 
numbered tickets to delegates as they enter. Delegates 
retain part of the ticket and deposit the stub in a box 
near the door. Keep secret when the drawing will be 





aud regularly will contribute to 
your success ara Credit Executive. 
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held. The best time is just before adjournment. Some- 
times prizes are given out two or three times during the 
meeting. 

Announce in advance what the prizes will be, to max- 
imize interest. 

Prizes can be furnished by exhibitors and put on dis 
play during the convention with appropriate cards show 
ing donors’ names. Exhibitors then encourage prompt 
attendance because their prizes will be distributed. 

9. Schedule an outstanding film for the period prior 
to the meeting to bring in as many delegates as possible. 

10. Provide a playlet or dramatic skit or other enter- 
tainment as the curtain raiser. Sometimes a group of 
members will themselves provide the entertaining, which 
is very likely to bring in a large attendance. 

11. Schedule a big-name speaker right at the begin- 
ning of the session. He will serve as a drawing card. 

12. Sometimes you run across a chairman who hesi- 
tates to start a meeting because there are only a few 
people in the room. Help him by assigning to a staff 
executive the responsibility of getting the meeting under 
way.. Have him armed with a ten minute talk in which 
he can refer to some of the Association’s activities; can 
urge the delegates to visit the exhibits after the meet 
ing and can introduce the chairman in an appropriate 
manner. By the time he is through his talk, the room 
will be filled enough so that the chairman will be glad 
to take over. 

13. Special techniques are needed with luncheons and 
dinners. At luncheons, for instance, make sure that the 
hotel captains know exactly when you want the food 
service to start and insist that the waiters follow this 
schedule to the letter. If you also make it a policy to 
serve a cocktail at the tables before the first course, 
your members will not run out to the bar before lunch 
eon and turn up late at the affair. 


Start on Time 


You can get the delegates into their seats ready to 
start on time if you will make it a traditional feature 
of your banquet to have a procession to the dais of all 
head table guests. When your members know the officers 
of your industry will file into the grand ballroom exactly 
at 7:00 p.m., they'll be in their seats to see what they 
look like. Better still, use the public address system to 
announce the names and business affiliations of these 
distinguished guests as they file in order into the room. 

14. Starting on time is only part of the job, though. 
Your meetings should proceed and end on schedule. 
The way to do this is to schedule every minute of the 
two and one-half hour session like a radio program. In- 
form each speaker in advance how much time he has 
been allotted, the time he is to start and when he is to 
finish. Make sure that everything is rigidly controlled 
so that no one is allowed to go off on tangents or lose 
time for a later speaker. 

Here is where you need the cooperation of your 
chairman. Urge him to avoid lengthy introductions and 
the unfortunate practice of calling on “Honored Guests” 
or “Distinguished Members” to “Say a few words.” 
When you ask a speaker to travel several hundred miles 
to address your convention no one has any right to cut 
down on the speaking time allotted to him. 

Finally, be sure to end on time. Stop your individual 
sessions right on the dot so that the day’s events can 
proceed as scheduled and the agenda can be completed 
so the afternoon sessions can get under way as planned. 
Do this throughout your convention and watch how the 
compliments will pour in. Your members will really 
like it! xk 





Retail Credit Week in Texas 


AS WE ANNOUNCED in the January Crepir Wor tp, 
the 1958 National Retail Credit Week will begin Sunday, 
April 20, 1958, and end on Saturday, April 26, 1958. If 
you are uncertain as to how to proceed with this ob 
servance, the following material will help you. It was 
obtained from the Retail Credit Executives of Texas 
(District 8, N.R.C.A.) and relates to the manner in 
which they conducted their 1957 campaign 

The campaign began with a latter from Edward 
Schreiber, Chairman, Retail Credit Week Committe¢ 
being sent in February to the presidents of all local 
credit associations in Texas as follows: “As Chairman 
of the Retail Credit Week of the RCE of Texas, I am 
asking your complete cooperation in making this year’s 
campaign for Retail Credit Week the most outstanding 
we have ever had. I am enclosing a list of suggestions 
and hope that you will use them all. I am sure that by 
now you have received the Credit Week kits from the 
National Retail Credit Association Office and if you will 
order the necessary material at once, you will be able 
to set up your campaign at once so that it will be ready 
to go on the designated dates. 

“Please give us your complete cooperation as this is 
a most important project.” 

The suggestions referred to in the above letter were: 

1. Get the Mayor to proclaim National Retail Credit 
Week and have him take a picture with your local 
officials and get it into the local papers. 

2. Purchase the N.R.C.A. 16 mm. 25-minute educa 
tional motion picture film “The Good Things of Life 
on Credit” from the National Retail Credit Association 
and present it to your local library as a gift from the 
local credit executives and merchants. You can get your 
local merchants association to pay for it. It cost $150.00 
plus postage. Have a picture taken of the presentation 
and get it into the papers. 

3. Then get your local TV stations to run this film, 
which they will do, at no charge, as a public service. 

4. Arrange for speakers to appear at all the high 
schools, to speak on Credit. The N.R.C.A. will furnish 
you with talks you can use. The people to contact are 
the principals of these high schools. 

They are cooperative and will ar 
range to have the speaker during the 
morning assembly 

5. Arrange with your local radio 
stations for time on the air to discuss 
credit. They will cooperate as a pub 
lic service 

6. Get your local Credit Bureau or 
Merchants Association to run one or 
two pay prompt advertisements dur- 
ing this week. The mats can be ob- 
tained from N.R.C.A 

7. Enlist the cooperation of all lo 
cal ministers to devote part of their 
sermons to the character and moral 
aspects of good consumer credit. You 
may not get 100 per cent cooperation, 
but whatever help you will get will 
do some good 

8. If you have the funds, obtain 
enough booklets “Good Things of 
Life—on Credit” and give them to 
each student either before or after 


sc at the high schools. T y can be obtained fron 


Get your local newspapers to cooperate by run! 
a news release at the beginning of National Retail Cr 
Week and carry the story throughout the week by 
ning the stories of the different speakers and 
happenings throughout the week 

10. Arrange for speakers at all the Civic 

We certainly urge you to get the full coo 
your Credit Women’s Breakfast Club 
and Merchants Association in order to put this prog: 
across. Call a special meeting of the representative 
these organizations and together map out the program 

Start working on it now if you want a successful pro 
pram 

Three weeks before the campaign 
ton, Jr., Executive Vice-President 
Executives of Texas, sent to all local association pres 
idents the following lette: 

“The enclosed picture (shown below ) and newspapel! 
article are ready for you, as President of your Associa 
tion, to take to your local newspaper. The picture shows 
Edward Schreiber (left) of Galveston, who is Chairman 
of Retail Credit Education Week in Texas; Governor! 
Price Daniel, seated; and F. M. Boyd (right) of Dallas 
President of the Retail Credit Executives of Texas 

“We have tried to help you out as best we can with 
your publicity and we hope that it will be acceptable to 
your newspaper. Certainly the editor of your paper is 
privileged to make any changes in the article that he 
desires. 

“If you wish to do something of a local nature, we 
suggest that you have a picture made locally with the 
mayor of your city signing a similar proclamation, and 
run it in your newspaper 

“Don’t fail to take advantage of this splendid oppor 
tunity to get some good publicity for your local associa 
tion. Also, please send to Edward Schreiber, State 
Chairman of National Retail Credit Education Week, 
2318 Avenue D, Galveston, Texas, a copy of the news 


(Turn to “Texas,” page 31.) 
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What Is the Most Important Cre 





Not only the credit man, but I believe all of us in retail 
business may profit by focusing our attention in 1958 on the 
three important aspects of retailing: customer, collections, 
and costs. The changing trend in the economic scene will 
certainly result in closer competition for that ever im 
portant individual, the customer. The credit manager would 
do well to do some original thinking to develop his charge 
account promotion program. A greater delinquency factor 
is always consistent with a declining economic pattern, and 
again this year responsibility for a greater and more master- 
ful collection effort will befall the lot of the credit manager. 
Last, but not least, the ever increasing cost-profit squeeze 
will be emphasized to an even greater extent in 1958 than 
ever before. Methods of credit reporting, authorization, and 
collection must be streamlined in order that the credit man- 
ager may take his contribution to the fight against the ever- 
increasing expense spiral. 1958 may well be a year in which 
the theory of government regulated economic cycles receives 
a thorough testing. The past year experienced a reversal 
in the upward economic trend and a temporary interruption 
in its accompanying symptom of prosperity, inflation. There 
is no doubt that a considerable part of this change was due 
to underlying basic conditions. Conditions such as distortion 
of farm prices in relation to farm costs, construction of plant 
capacity in excess of current requirements, wages of labor 
rising disproportionately to its productivity, and temporary 
satiation of capital goods production, among others, presaged 
an ultimate change in trend. Since the fundamental ingre- 
dients of the economic pattern were favorable to a topping off 
of the boom, the Federal Reserve restriction of credit be- 
came a material factor in the timing. One factor which may 
be less susceptible to government regulation, and which be- 
comes more important in a downward economic trend, is the 
effect of mass psychology on economic changes. When such 
economic changes produce reductions in employment, de- 
clining prices and reduced wages, deep concern, and in some 
cases outright fear, inevitably results. When such psycholog 
ical changes affect a majority of the population, such attitudes 
then become a major economic factor. Such fears can certain- 
ly be quickened when encouraged by the activities in the 
Communist world today. It seems to me that now is the time 
to recognize that the underlying economic stability built into 
our way of life in the United States, such as unemployment 
insurance, Social Security, credit versatility, security of bank 
deposits, a better understanding of world monetary policies 
and many other stabilizing forces, should help us to avoid 
any reverses in our economy due to fear. In fact, any ad- 
justments in our economic pattern at the present time should 
produce an underlying strength. In the past, such pauses 
have ultimately produced a prosperity never hitherto known. 
Reinforcement of such strength can and will contribute sub- 
stantially to securing a long lasting peace for the entire 
world. In 1958 all of us can contribute most to our professions 
by reflecting a confidence in our ability to carry out our in- 
dividual assignments throughout the year, and above all, 
by reflecting a confidence in the fundamental strength and 
economic principles of our democratic free society. Self con- 
fidence, as well as confidence in ourselves as a nation, might 
become the single greatest contribution, not only credit men, 
but all of us, can make toward a successful, prosperous, and 
happy new year.—Norman W. Bramley, Treasurer-Controller, 
Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas. 


* * * 


Since the year 1958 is upon us, the problems in the 
retail credit field are new ones due to the fact that the 
business boom we have had for a number of years has 
been at a leveling-off stage and from all indications the 
experts forecast it will continue through 1958. It is 
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anticipated that production will remain approximately 
the same as it has during the past years, which of course 
brings continued problems in wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution. With these problems facing the retailer the 
credit managers have the age-old problem confronting 
them that credit should not be extended over too long 
a period and with proper down payment to enable the 
purchaser to have sufficient equity in the product. With 
these problems in mind the credit sales manager has 
the responsibility of governing his company’s method of 
operation. This problem is a tremendous one often in- 
volving in many cases up to 75 per cent of a particular 
business’s sales which can result in a large profit for the 
organization or a high charge-off ratio. To combat this 
situation, credit executives must and do have the prob- 
lems of extending credit properly. That is in relation to 
a person’s ability to pay, length of terms and down pay- 
ment. Since it is a fairly well established fact that the 
leveling-off period does exist, the credit executive’s re- 
sponsibility is increased considerably. The problem of 
extending credit has become a more and more special- 
ized field as increased production, distribution, and retail 
sales methods have created a high sales volume which 
can only be met by time sales. As production increases, 
sales competition in the retail field must also increase 
and methods of selling must be changed. In many cases, 
this makes merchandise available to many by requiring 
small down payments and long terms. As the market 
becomes saturated, the credit sales manager’s job must 
grow with the situation in order to extend credit more 
wisely. This involves proper down payment not to over- 
extend the terms to the individual in question, or not to 
grant a length of time for the contract to run which is 
out of line or exceeds the time that should be allotted for 
the particular item involved. It is also of the same im- 
portance to evaluate a person’s paying record in order to 
prevent over-selling to the purchaser by requiring too 
short terms which are prohibited by the individual 
assuming the anticipated obligation. It is the credit 
manager's job to take all of these points into considera- 
tion when extending credit properly to prevent a persen 
from assuming too many obligations in comparison to 
his present income.—Babe Cialone, Merchants National 
Bank, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


+ * * 


Spotty unemployment and spotty lay-offs will probably 
be two of our 1958 problems. This will mean that we need 
to keep in close contact with those people involved. We will 
need to make our terms more flexible so that monthly pay- 
ments can be lowered temporarily where warranted. Those 
thrown out of employment will of necessity be handled on 
an individual basis, being considerate where character war- 
rants and repossessing quickly those who are less desirable 
credit risks. During periods of spotty lay-offs; those who are 
working feel less secure and hesitate to take on additional 
financial responsibility. This lack of confidence in the future 
can bring on worse times by “snowballing.” We need to in- 
spire and sell confidence in the future. A credit manager is 
in a good position to do this. He will need to keep his head 
in the clouds and his feet on the ground.—L. H. DeMoss, As- 
sistant Credit Manager, Hemenway’s, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


* * 


The credit manager in 1958 will have some of his 
biggest problems in years. To do a good job, he will 
need to make usual decisions, but in addition determine 
whether or not the prospective customer has already 
reached the extent of his ability to pay indebtedness. 
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The credit managers must work together to curtail the 
ever-increasing problem of over-buying on the part of 
customers. Furthermore, he will need to do some educa- 
tional work with management, to encourage the sane use 
of credit to attract business. The “easy pay” plans, the 
attractive terms and misleading advertising will soon 
lead to destruction of good credit practices—Roy R. 
Dexter, Manager, Credit Bureau of Clark County, Van- 
couver, Washington. 
* * * 


There is evidence to indicate that instalment sales may lag 
due to an apathy on the part of the people to buy. There are 
many reasons why this apathy has come about, none of which 
may be individually pertinent except collectively, or on a 
geographical basis. Among these reasons will be found the 
matter of fear. This is due undoubtedly to loss of working 
hours, seasonal lay-off, anticipation of labor unrest in a year 
of new contract negotiations, of too many instalment con- 
tracts and open charge accounts, and uncertainty of the fu- 
ture economic trends. I believe the fear complex is increasing 
due to the manipulations on the part of the Federal Reserve 
Board in the raising and lowering of the rediscount rate, and 
the continuing threat on the part of the Administration for 
stand-by economic controls. One of the immediate problems 
is to establish good promotional efforts in the first one- 
quarter to one-half of 1958 in order to garner your fair share 
of the selling market with its resultant credit sales. It will 
be particularly important this year to acquire, or train, real 
collection ability. It will take more than medicore talent to 
effectively keep your collection picture in good perspective 
This does not necessarily mean that a dangerous situation 
is facing us, but there is no substitute for efficient, dogmatic 
effort on the collection desk. This is no time for bluffing 
The collector must produce. There is considerable evidence 
to indicate that the first few months of 1958 will show a 
slight dip, or at least a leveling off in sales. However, it 
should be remembered that we are servicing over two 
million more Americans this year than we were last year 
at the same time. It should also be noted that for the first 
time in 13 months the consumer price index failed to rise in 
October. This indicates to me that the situation is good and 
that people will stabilize themselves in their thinking and 
buying as the American people have been prone to do 
throughout our history. I foresee a trend toward durable 
goods as the best selling market this year due to worn out 
or outmoded goods, and the rapid paying-out of contracts on 
goods purchased in the big year of 1955. Probably the biggest 
problem confronting all of us in the consumer sales field 
will be that of maintaining an honestly optimistic outlook 
for this year. This will not be difficult if we believe that 
we can adjust our organizations, in any field of endeavor, 
to the current economic situation rather than try to out- 
guess the consumer, for it is after all, the consumer who is 
the basic guide to our economy. In short, this year can be 
more successful from the standpoint of credit sales than last 
year if we depend on our ability to “shift gears,’ when 
needed, to keep the vehicle of commerce at a steady pull, 
regardless of the hills and valleys of economics. Training, 
supervision, and particularly flexibility of operation will be 
the theme to success in 1958.—R. E. Dyreson, Assistant Vice 
President, Illinois National Bank & Trust Company, Rock- 
ford, Illinois 

* * * 


Credit sales managers will have the difficult task in 
1958 of maintaining credit sales and collection volume 
in the face of declining employment and reduced in- 
comes. Until recently, the employment drop was largely 
in the industrial field, with absorption by service busi- 


nesses helping to maintain full employment. The last 
of 1957 saw an overall decline, which is likely to continue 
for some months. So-called defense production cannot be 
increased substantially overnight. Conversions of some 
plants to missile production are on 1959 timetables. A 
planned and intensive promotion to sell to good open 
and inactive accounts, a careful screening of new appli- 
cants to minimize risk without unwise rejections, and a 
prompt, regular and firm follow-up of delinquent ac- 
counts is indicated more clearly than at any other time 
within the past six years.—J. C. Gilliland, Pullman Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois, First Vice-President, 
National Retail Credit Association. 


+ * * 


Personnel turnover has always been a problem in retail 
credit and it will probably have its effectiveness in 1958 
Our personnel directors make every effort to hire the best 
qualified, but after the person is engaged, do we follow 
through with a training program sufficient to provide begin- 
ners knowledge? Do we sell the employees the benefits of 
loyalty to the firm, a challenge to progress in their work, 
display our willingness to be of assistance? If not, we are 
not following through. Let us write “Stay With Us Insurance” 
with the program we offer—Martha B. Gleason, The Credit 
Bureau, Inc., Washington, D. C 


* * * 


To say what will be the most important retail credit 
problems confronting us in 1958, suggests recourse to 
use of our own private crystal ball, the reading of tea 
leaves or consultation with an astrologer. 

What is required is not so much prophesy as to what 
our problems might be, but rather how to prepare to cope 
with any problems that might arise. Curtailed employ- 
ment, stock market uncertainty, unforeseen strikes, 
political developments—all could have an adverse effect 
on our economy. Conversely, increased government 
spending in the field of missile development and defense 
activities, coupled with a united free nations determina- 
tion towards world peace and understanding, could cre- 
ate a favorable business climate in 1958. The alert credit 
manager will not wait until events occur, but will have 
plans drawn up well in advance to meet any contingency. 
As they say of a prize fighter he will be able to “roll with 
the punch.” In other words, credit managers would do 
well to adopt for their own the motto of the Boy Scouts— 
“BE PREPARED.”—Jerry Harris, Managing Director. 
Creditors Service Bureau and Medical Arts Division, 
El Paso, Texas. 

x * * 


We need, and must have better cooperation on the local 
level, between credit managers and the local credit bureau, 
in order to prevent the over-extending, on the part of our 
customers, their most valuable asset—credit. In overloading 
the customer we jeopardize the collection of our own account 
as well as that of our fellow merchants. Reporting of past- 
due accounts, promptly, to our bureaus is most important 
In opening an account which we might feel “doubtful” it 
should likewise be reported promptly and the high credit 
be kept at a conservative figure until it proves itself 

Collections continue to be a problem. Taking time to 
properly open the account has proven very helpful—the cus- 
tomer is made to understand just what we expect of him 
and if he does not keep up his terms it is much easier to 
approach him about it. Too many of our contract accounts 
pay out several months later than set out in the original 
contract. We should insist on prompt payment, according to 
terms, except in hardship cases. It is my honest opinion that 
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customers respect a business which holds them to their 
agreement and that we lose business by allowing accounts 
to become delinquent.—Gertrude M. Hatcher, Vice-President 
and Secretary, Covington Hardware & Furniture Company, 
Covington, Virginia. 

* * * 


The following I think are the most important retail 
credit problems which confront us: 1) See that your 
account receivables are in a liquid position. 2) Prepare 
a Credit Department expense budget, and include a 
generous amount for credit sales promotion. 3) Keep 
abreast of new developments and procedures in the field 
of credit management.—J. A. Hendry, Secretary, Jas. A. 
Ogilvy’s Limited, Montreal, Canada. 


* * * 


I believe that weather forecasters would be in a most 
awkward position without the modern devices and organi- 
zation which they have at their disposal today. The slightest 
disturbance is noted almost immediately on their radar 
screens. Within a matter of hours they are able to obtain 
complete data and relay their findings to the proper localities 
and warn large areas quickly of impending danger. Wouldn't 
it be wonderful if credit managers across the country had 
such instruments at their disposal in forecasting credit prob- 
lems! Our bad debts would be at an all-time low. We do enjoy 
a sort of radar in the form of our local credit bureaus. By 
seeking their readings we can note a squall-line of storm 
appearing on the horizon of credit applicants. The credit 
problem for 1958 appears to be no different than any other 
year. I feel there will be a slight drop for the first four 
to six months and then an upswing in the last six months. 
I base my opinion on the recent discount by the banks across 
the country. It will take several months for this change to 
reach our level. However, some areas will probably never 
notice or realize any benefit. Personally, I do not like to 
think in terms of recession, for when we do it tends to 
influence our judgment when granting credit. If we base 
our decisions on sound reasoning and screen applications 
carefully we can feel relatively safe during 1958. In our 
immediate area we have not experienced any unusual trend 
one way or the other. Companies handling big ticket items, 
auto finance firms chiefly, are having to exert a little more 
pressure on collections. We are giving more and more 
thought towards the one per cent service charge on open 
accounts that are not paid as agreed. Our Extended Charge 
Accounts have always carried this charge. The formation of 
the Charleston Charga-Plate Associates during 1957 created 
better customer relations between the member stores. Man- 
agement and credit sales ability of the credit executive will 
prove the difference between profit and loss as always. 
Proper BUYING, SELLING, AND COLLECTION. These 
three, collectively, will be the determining factor of PROFIT 
RATE FOR ’58. The average department store’s accounts 
receivable has little or no recourse. Credit is extended largely 
on CHARACTER AND ABILITY TO PAY. We do not know 
what reaction to expect should a recession occur. However, 
if CHARACTER prevails, as it always has, management can 
feel relatively safe. He should also be mindful of this fact; 
THE QUALITY OF HIS ACCOUNTS AND THE AMOUNT 
HE CAN SAFELY CARRY AS OUTSTANDING.—P. S. Hunt, 
Credit Manager, Belk-Robinson Company, Charleston, South 
Carolina. 





ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


STOP CREDIT LOSSES 


Credit executives use grapho anal- 

ysis to cut down credit losses 

Charles Martin, District Credit 

Manager for International Harvest- 

er, has used grapho analysis for years. Mr. Maxne- 

son, lumber company executive, selects his help by 

analyzing handwriting. Free lesson, full details sent 

without obligation. State your age on personal or 

company letterhead. All replies personal 

IGAS, Inc., Dept. 1008, 2307 National Station 

Springfield, Missouri 





It seems to me that the most important retail credit 
problem in 1958 is that of determining what is the num- 
ber one problem in each individual business firm rather 
than a general one facing all of us. Of course, we are all 
concerned with obtaining the maximum in sales with a 
minimum of credit losses. We all aim for profitable credit 
department functioning which involves so many factors; 
careful scrutiny of applicants for credit to avoid over- 
loading; maximum efficiency within the credit office 
personnel and in the handling of collections; best public 
relations to attract and hold customers; education and 
training of credit personnel and the education of the 
public as to the wise use of credit. Various credit men 
will argue as to which of the above is the most important, 
but I am sure they will all agree that each is a basic 
problem and applicable to all businesses. However, the 
problem can vary greatly in individual stores in a given 
city, and also in various cities throughout the entire 
United States and Canada. For example: it is quite con- 
ceivable that many retail credit firms have been drifting 
along through the years without setting a standard or 
goal to attain credit-wise. They have what they consider 
a successful sales volume, but what about collections? 
Possibly they have a very small bad debt percentage but 
are unaware of the collection ratio. In times of rising 
costs and keener competition this ratio becomes very 
significant as it determines the cash position of the firm. 
Several other examples are the ever-changing economic 
and industrial conditions in a given community. Today 
we are faced with mergers and consolidations of big 
business which results in closing of plants with unem- 
ployment. Unemployed people not only will not buy on 
credit, but they cannot pay for what they have already 
purchased. In some communities the economic picture is 
linked principally with one industry as in Detroit. If the 
auto manufacturing industry suffers a decline, then that 
city is hard hit and retail firms are bound to feel the 
pinch. Other cities have a greater diversification and are 
not as hard hit if one industry has a slow-down. Then, 
too, retail credit stores in many communities have had 
a new problem to cope with—the discount stores that 
are mushrooming in most large cities throughout the 
country. Many stores, realizing that the discount firms 
sell for cash only, are attempting to compete by advertis- 
ing “easy credit” and stressing lower payments. This, of 
course, imposes another problem in the credit department 
to help management attract this type of purchaser, yet 
at the same time maintain a sound repayment schedule. 
These are but a few illustrations of how the problems can 
vary both in individual stores and in cities. Each credit 
executive must analyze the functioning of his own de- 
partment very carefully. He must examine every phase 
of his operations in relation to sales and the over-all 
operation of the firm, to determine what is his own 
problem, and how the situation can be improved or 
adjusted to meet the ever-changing needs of credit in 
our approaching 1958 economic picture. He must step 
back and look at his department with a new perspective. 
It is so easy to become so heavily involved with the 
daily routine that we lose sight of the over-all picture. 
It is the old story that “you can’t see the trees for the 
forest.”. Thus, by virtue of a new perspective we can 
obtain a new slant on our respective credit departments 
and our problems. Once these problems are brought to 
light, then we can seek out the best methods to solve 
them.—Harry Lepold, Credit Manager, Kobacker Furni- 
ture Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


* * * 


One of the most important problems will be to help 
customers not become involved in debts beyond their ability 
to pay. It is the duty of the credit executive to protect his 
place of business against losses as well as to protect the 
consumer in his financial problem. We should also be more 
expense-conscious not only on the large expenditures in the 
office such as payroll, but many dollars can be saved in a 
year’s time by purchasing supplies in large quantities and 
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thus obtaining a better price. Many places throw paper 
clips and rubber bands in the wastebasket, when by placing 
a small container on each desk, these items can be saved 
and over a period of time, it is well worth while as we notice 
in this particular office we have not had to purchase paper 
clips and rubber bands for over a year and we use thousands 
Much time and expense can be saved by form notices rather 
than by writing numerous collection letters. We now solicit 
our paid-out accounts with two cents postage instead of 
three cents and we find it just as effective. To summarize, 
we need to be promotion-conscious, expense-conscious and 
have a sincere desire to protect people against overbuying 
as the incomes of many individuals have not kept up with 
the rising living expenses.—Charles C. Manning, Secretary 
and Credit Manager, The Paul H. Rose Corporation, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 
* * * 


I believe, that the most important retail credit problem 
in 1958 will again be one of proper selection of accounts 
controlled within reasonable limits, and an effective col- 
lection follow-up. An economic tightening will require 
that accounts receivable be given close attention. — 
Charles E. Moorman, Executive Vice President, Credit 
Bureau of Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Florida. 


* * + 


As I view it, one of the most important retail credit 
problems to be encountered during 1958 is as follows: With 
a downward trend in the national economy one of the most 
important problems confronting the granter of retail credit 
in 1958 will be that of credit control. During the lush years 
of the past decade credit control has not been a serious prob- 
lem. Even though buyers over-obligated themselves they 
were able, with steady employment and high income, supple- 
mented in many instances by overtime, to soon catch up on 
their excess commitments. This will not be the pattern in 
1958, with the average of hours worked per week down, and 
unemployment on the rise. Credit granters will find it 
expedient to carefully scrutinize requests for credit accom- 
modations, to discourage over-obligation by customers, and 
also to make prompt payment of accounts a requisite for 
remaining in good credit standing. The year 1958 will be one 
in which a more realistic approach should prevail in credit 
extension and in requiring adherence to terms.—E. B. Peter- 
son, General Credit Manager, Continental Oil Company, 
Houston, Texas. 


* * * 


When the subject of retail credit problems arises, my 
first reaction is how will my business be affected by retail 
credit policies. Since I operate a collection agency, I am 
vitally concerned with the prognoses of others in the 
field, and how the picture appears to me. Retail credit 
policies will probably undergo a general tightening in all 
categories. The era of easy credit has been declining in 
the past year. First of all, people have learned the hardest 
part of receiving credit is making the “Easy Payments” 
over a long period. Secondly, their desire for the more 
expensive items such as cars, appliances, etc., has been 
fulfilled. People have acquired more long-term obliga- 
tions on homes and cars, and find that with the high cost 
of living, there is not much left for bills or other pleas- 
ures they might like to enjoy. There has been an increase 
in accounts for collection, but there has been a decrease 
in payments, making legal action necessary in many more 
cases than was necessary even a year ago. The increase 
is in retail, professional and general business accounts. 
Accounts are running slower in all categories as well, and 
credit managers are putting more stress on collection. 
The constant drive to promote and increase sales can 
only be maintained through credit. The big question is 
how far can you promote sales and keep accounts on a 
current basis. People have all sorts of accounts going, and 
the stores have made it very easy to get more and more 
credit. It is like leaving the safe open, and then com- 
plaining when it is robbed. I firmly believe that people 
giving credit will have to use more caution on new ac- 


counts, and more stress on collection of old ones. Over- 
extended credit has put more stores in trouble than any 
other factor. If I seem like a pessimist, I do not intend 
to create that feeling. General conditions are still con- 
sidered good, but there are increases in unemployment 
in some industries, and the current peak of inflation can- 
not go on indefinitely, without someone getting hurt. 
My thoughts may be summarized into one important 
point: Retail credit granters should bear one thought 
in mind—CAUTION.—William Schwartz, Mutual Dis- 
count Company, Albany, New York. 


* * * 


An important retail credit problem that will confront 
us in 1958 is a possible recession in many lines. Doubtful 
and border-line accounts should be re-examined in the light 
of these possible conditions. Lorene Shaw, Nemo Foundations, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


* . * 


In 1958 and also future years, we will have a golden 
opportunity to secure business which has been going to 
automobile manufacturers. There is no question but that 
they have done a remarkable job of taking money from 
the American public. Of late, the going has been rough 
for them and as the saying goes, things are going to get 
worse before they get better. There are a number of 
reasons for this condition, just to mention a few: One. 
Saturation of highways so that much less pleasure driv- 
ing is being done. Two. Cost of new cars. Three. Inade- 
quate approaches to and passageways through cities. 
Four. Cut in military buying. Five. High cost of driving. 
Six. High cost of living. The problem for credit executives 
is to attract dollars which have been going to automobile 
manufacturers in much greater proportion than to retail 
stores. Let us take a leaf from their book and come up 
with some idea which will make the public want our 
merchandise more than cars.—L. S. Somers, Director of 
Accounts, McCurdy & Company. Inc., Rochester, New 
York. 

* * * 


It is my opinion that perhaps the most important credit 
problem facing us in the year 1958 will be regulation and 
supervision of accounts. To be sure, credit managers have 
always been mindful of these two facets of operation but we 
should particularly stress dollar-wise credit limits. In the 
use of revolving accounts in our business we do place a 
credit limit on the total purchases but during a period of 
time when payments have been as agreed, we tend to be- 
come lax in adhering strictly to the limits allowable. These 
limits should also be applied to monthly as well as any 
other type of account. In our area we have had a dearth 
of bankruptcies. In my opinion, with a few exceptions, bank- 
ruptcies are an indictment of credit departments everywhere 
In other words, we allowed individuals to buy more than they 
could safely pay. When the load became greater than could 
be handled, these individuals took what seemed to be the 
easy way out. Regulation and supervision in the majority 
of cases might have prevented this. The trend in the last 
few months has been a slow-up in the national economy 
with declining sales and more difficult collections. I believe 
it is the responsibility of all credit personnel to so regulate 
and supervise accounts that no one person could be burdened 
with payments he could not make. When this regulation 
is not imposed his buying power becomes limited, or stops 
altogether, thereby creating a false condition of “hard times.” 
We do not need government control to teach us this. We 
should handle the condition ourselves. It is up to us in our 
credit operation that we do not let “DEPRESSION” become 
1 household word. We can do this with proper regulation and 
supervision of accounts and the intelligent use of credit 
limits —L. O. Sylvester, Manager Credit Sales, Newtor 
Lumber & Mfg. Company, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Modern Hospital Credit Operation 


STEPHEN F. O‘CONNOR 


Business Manager, St. Mary’s Hospital 
East St. Louis, lilinois 


N MODERN hospital credit operation, admissions is 

the key to successful credit and collections. This is 
a vexed problem. To some extent, even the idea that 
there is any really vital relationship at all, is new. Hence, 
in some quarters, this view is greeted with skepticism 
and resistance. Despite these adverse circumstances, 
let us try to see the situation in an objective way. 

Let me begin by asking you to consider a few every- 
day events which occur in your hopsital and mine. You 
will recognize, perhaps, some old friends and enemies! 

Case No. One. The scene is at St. Agatha’s Hospital. 
It is a cold afternoon. A call comes from Dr. Jones: “Is 
there a room for a patient, Henry F?” There is, and that 
night at 7:30 Henry appears. The Admitting Office re 
cords his name, age (he is 47), married, and has three 
children. Other data are taken, and Henry goes to bed. 
Two weeks and $500.00 later, Henry prepares to go 
home. Here, the trouble starts. Here, for the first time, 
it is learned that Henry is, and has been, unemployed. 
He is without funds or insurance. Credit has a bad case, 
and collection is impossible. Henry’s finances—the hos- 
pital did not ask. Social Service—no reference was made 
since nothing was known. 

Case No. Two. Monday morning—your hospital or 
mine. Mrs. Helen Schmitt appears. Her name is Schmitt, 
but she is the only one who knows it. Admissions calls 
her Smith, so do the nurses. Easy error. Her address— 
“it sounded like 5140 Juanita Lane.” There is one in the 
city. Husband’s name is not known, at least to the hos 
pital. Ten days pass, and Helen goes home after telling 
the cashier that her husband will see to the bill. As of 
this date, the husband is still awaited and all sources are 
quietly silent on the real identity and real address of 
our now well lady. Could she pay? Who was she? 
Where did she live? 

Case No. Three. This is a slightly happier story. It is 
4:30 p.m. any day of the week. Now, well and happy, 
Edward is ready to go home. He proceeds to the Cash 
ier’s Office, where the first jar to his newly-restored 
peace of mind takes place. His bill is rendered. It is 
$480.00. Insurance covered $320.00. “Why,” he reason 
ably asks, “doesn’t the bill and insurance come out the 
same?” The Cashier is befuddled and says, “That’s the 
way it comes out.’ Edward believes there is surely a 
better explanation than this—and decides to go home, 
until several letters and visits later, he is reconciled to 
the truth. 

Case No. Four. Susan is hurried to the hospital for 
an emergency appendectomy. Mother goes with her. 
Her Blue Cross card it not at hand, and the hospital is so 
informed. After the operation, Susan is told the Blue 
Cross does not retain her as a member. This is an error, 
but the hospital takes no chances. Before Susan goes 
home, her father is required to pay the bill in full (or, 
personally leave his daughter as hostage). Things are 
quiet at the hospital. Their till has rung and they have 
no further interest in Susan’s case. Efforts to enlist the 
hospital’s aid in clearing up the Blue Cross matter are 
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greeted with, “We'll refund your money when Blue 
Cross pays us.” Two months later, when payment is 
received from Blue Cross, this refund is made. Susan, 
her mother, father and friends are now quite convinced 
that hospitals yield nothing to the “Pay When Served” 
routine and now know that the pound of flesh is, in 
more ways than one, the business of some hospitals. 

Case No. Five. Harry is in a predicament, as he is 
soon to become the proud father of a boy—he hopes 
Everything would be fine—if he hadn’t left his last job 
too soon—how could he pay the hospital bill? “Well, 
might as well face it, they can’t hold my baby forever.” 
He goes to the office, he is met by a friendly and efficient 
Cashier. When it is discovered that he cannot pay the 
bill she refers him to the Credit Office. In this office it 
is found that he is covered by an extended maternity 
benefit clause contained in his insurance policy carried 
by his former employer. An assignment was taken, the 
bill was paid in full, and Harry went home happy with 
his family knowing well that the hospital not only was 
efficient, but they had a desire to help a person with his 
financial difficulties. 

I could go on like this with many more such instances 
In these cases we see that three functions are at work, 
and we see how one bears upon the other. These func 
tions, clearly evident, are: a—the admitting function, b 
the credit-granting function, and c—the collection func 
tion. It is true these three functions may be in the hands 
of different people within the same institution, and may 
even be located in different offices. No matter how sep- 
arate they are, or how far apart physically or historical 
ly, they all stand together as functions of one institution, 
and all together spell success of the hospital. Standing 
apart, they guarantee lack of success and a greater ac 
counts receivable figur« 


Functions of Admitting Officer 


Historically, admitting was admitting, and bore no 
relationship to other parts of the administrative or op 
erational side of the institution. The Admission Officer 
could go her merry way without a thought of how or 
why the account would be paid. Records taken were 
sufficient only for admissions, routine to X-Ray, labora 
tory, pharmacy, etc. But this was changed by a historic 
process—of recent origin—but it is here as sure as the 
morning sun. This fact is the growth of credit, payment 
plans, and insurance. Credit in its evolution has become 
the bread-winner for not only the hospitals, but America 
itself. Without credit our economy would go down, and 
soon we would find ourselves in the throes of a de- 
pression. Third party pay plans cause many credit prob- 
lems if the plan is not figured in advance of the dis- 
charge, and the difference collected at that time. Hos- 
pitals which have recognized this fact, altered policy 
and revised the admitting function, are modern; others, 
still bucking and kicking against the modern goad, are 
out-of-date, and losers. 

Let us suppose that there is no connection at all be 





tween these three functions; what happens? How often 
have we read in the newspapers that a hospital was 
closing its doors. The reason—too much money going 
out, and not enough money coming in. I would say this 
was due not only to a poor admission policy, but a 
much ‘poorer credit and collection policy. 

In my opinion there is no ground for the view that 
there is no connection. And to be more realistic, there 
is no ground for saying that the relationship is thin, 
or perfunctory, and that it should be accomplished only 
in a reluctant fashion. 

At St. Mary’s Hospital in East St. Louis, Illinois, 
we admit more than 13,000 patients yer year. Of this 
amount approximately 75 per cent are covered by some 
form of third party pay method; and 25 per cent are pri 
vate patients from whom we have to expect payment in 
part, if not in full, at the time of discharge. 

The national figure on patient cost per day is approxi 
mately $25.00 per day. The average patient stay is ap 
proximately eight days. Multiply this patient stay by 
3,500 and you have 28,000 patient days. Multiply this by 
$25.00 per day and you have $700,000, which is no small 
figure. This amount added to the services not covered 
by third party payment, and you have approximately 
one million dollars per year. This amount of money 
handled with a lackadaisical credit policy and collection 
policy can only insure the closing of hospital doors. This 
figure given in dollars is the monetary value of a close 
relationship between the three functions we are discuss 
ing. 

Credit is a fact, regardless of what we try to make 
ourselves believe. It is with us. Credit has produced a 
volume of business that we could never have attained 
if we were required to pay cash for our purchases. The 
hospitals, for many years, have dealt in credit with their 
purchases. Why do they shy away from credit with their 
selling? If credit is a fact, and if credit can fail—what 
can make it succeed? 

In my opinion, the hospitals have for many years pro 
vided credit on a “hit or miss” basis. In other words, 
they had the “cart before the horse,” so to speak. The 
patient was admitted. He automatically contracted to 
pay for services rendered. This was done with no ap- 
proach to finances. No credit interview was taken, and 
no credit report was asked for 


Essentials of the Credit Functions 


Any hospital operation on such a policy needs to 
examine two things: a—The bare essentials of the credit 
function: Who is he?, Where is he?, Can he pay?, Will 
he pay?, and b—The credit manager, the collection de 
partment, and the admission officer must be fully con 
versant with these bare essentials, and their implica 
tions. One—Who is he? is a complete identification of 
the patient. This includes the first name, middle initial, 
and last name (correctly spelled), his age, his birthdate 
and his place of birth. Two—Where is he? is a complete 
and correct address, exact location as to City or County, 
where he is employed, his employer’s address, and his 
occupation. Three—Can he pay, is best determined by 
his occupation or a request for an advance payment 
This is the best medium to open an approach to a per 
son’s financial background. Four—Will he pay? This is 
primarily the function of the Cashier and Credit Man 
ager more so than the Admission Officer. 

These bare essentials of credit are only a forerunner 
of the main factors of credit. They are commonly called 
the four “C’s” of credit. They are: Character, Capacity, 
Capital, and Conditions. Each of these factors has a 


meaning in connection with credit which may be differ 
ent from their general usage 

These factors are very important for the admission 
officer to know, for it is in this office that a tentative 
payment plan can be set for the patient. However, she 
must realize that the patient is and should be her first 
concern. Correct information obtained at the time of ad 
mission will prevent checking and rechecking, and will 
result in much better patient relations 

Bearing in mind that we have an important function 
to be performed courteously and properly, I think we 
should try to accomplish the following; A—Expedite 
admissions, B—Retain good patient relations, and C 
Minimize bad debts 

In the hospital field, like all other service organiza 
tions, we have to deal in intangibles. In the retail field 
they deal in tangibles something that you can hold 
on to. However, in the hospital we have something they 
do not have in retail, and that is insurance or third-party 
pay methods 


Up-to-Date Admitting Office 


The up-to-date admitting office should be staffed with 
personnel who have basic qualifications that should in 
sure prompt admissions, and good patient relations 
These qualifications are: One—She must have an earn 
est desire to help people. Two—She must have a pleas 
ing personality. Three—She must have common sense 
Four—She must be emotionally stable. Five—She must 
be able to radiate confidence to the patient Six—She 
must be well-groomed. Seven—She must be able to 
“size up” the patient quickly and accurately. Eight 
She must be able to adapt herself to the patient’s finan 
cial weakness. Nine—She must be thoroughly familiar 
with all phases of credit work. Ten—She must be famil 
iar with all forms of third-party pay methods. Eleven 
She must be able to set a tentative payment plan that 
will not only help the patient, but will safeguard the 
interests of the hospital. All these qualifications are nec 
essary if we are to have a good admission and relieve the 
patient of financial worry 

The admitting office is the heart of the hospital. It is 


also the heart of our credit problem. If we are to keep 


our “accounts receivable” at a minimum, it is necessary 
that we have a good Credit Manager to train the Admit 
ting Officer in a good formula with which to work 

The patients who come to ou! hospitals are comprised 
of the following: Private, Blue Cross, Company Group 
Insurance, Private Insurance, Welfare, and Medical 
Indigent Patients 

The admitting officer must concern herself primarily 
with the Private patients and the Medical Indigent pa 
tients. She should have a basic knowledge of third party 
pay methods, but she should not try to interpret the 
methods. This should be done in the Credit Office 


The suggested formula is as follows 


PRIVATE PATIENTS. When the patient shows signs 
that the bill cannot be paid according to the policy of 
the hospital, the admitting officer should take a credit 
interview. This interview will disclose the income and 
expenses. Knowledge of medical terms will tell the 
admitting officer that an admitting diagnosis would re 
quire ... on the average a certain number of days 
This number of days multiplied by the average cost 
per day, $25.00, will then be the estimated bill. The su 
plus that is left from the income then could be ap- 
plied . in part... if not in full, to the bill. This 
amount should be stressed to the patient, and he should 
be informed that this is a tentative amount and if any 
changes are to be made, he will be notified immediately. 
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This procedure would then be in order if the account 
got out of line and perhaps some other form of pay- 
ment could be arranged by the Credit Office. 


MEDICAL INDIGENT PATIENTS. A case of this kind 
is one of the hardest for the admitting officer to decide. 
In every one of our communities we have borderline 
cases. The patient is a wage earner, he is not eligible 
for relief on a long-term basis. However, his salary will 
only provide the necessities of life, and these neces- 
sities do not include hospital or doctor bills. In many 
instances, this patient has a longer stay than the private 
pay patient, since he is in poorer physical condition and 
may require a build-up before surgery can be started. 

If the patient’s expenses exceed his income, or if the 
income will not permit the payment of hospital or doc- 
tor bills, he is a medical indigent patient, e.g. a person 
making $50.00 or $60.00 per week, having four or five 
children, surely could not pay a $400.00 or $500.00 hos 
pital bill without depriving his family of some of the real 
necessities of life. Or, a person making a large weekly 
salary and the hospital weekly bill alone exceeds his 
salary, he becomes a medical indigent patient. 


Public Aid Programs 


If your state has a Public Aid Program this case 
should be referred to the proper office immediately. If 
your state does not have a Public Aid Program, this 
case should be referred to the Social Service Depart- 
ment of the hospital to be handled as a Free or Part 
Free patient. This procedure will leave your accounts 
receivable file on an active basis. 

The Credit Manager has to be fully conversant with 
not only the basis formula, but he has to be fully con- 
versant with all forms of third-party pay methods and 
be able to discuss them intelligently, if called upon to do 
so. He has to be fully conversant with the four “C’s” of 
credit, because the stories that are told him are many 
and varied. They have to be sorted into the true and 
false. How can he perform his task intelligently if he 
does not know the tools with which he works? 

The major factors of credit appear in practice: 

Character comprises those qualities of a person which 
make him want or intend to pay an account when due. 
Qualities of character would include integrity, fairness, 
responsibility, good paying record, trustworthiness, etc. 
Judgement of character must be based on assimilated 
evidence, and is one of the technical jobs of credit 
management. 

Capacity signifies the ability to pay when the account 
is due. To estimate capacity is not always easy. It con- 
sists primarily of income or earning power. However, 
this income or earning power may be so committed to 
outstanding debts that the patient could not pay any- 
thing. Other factors that go to make up capacity would 
be personal health, education in a profession or skill, 
age, personality, stability in employment, disposition 
to economize, etc. 

Capital is the financial strength to pay an account. It 
is the assurance that the patient could be made to pay 
in the long run, if character and capacity should fail. 
Credit is granted on the assumption that payment will 
be made and good patient relations will continue. 

Conditions are dependent upon the economic environ- 
ment in which the patient resides. Business conditions 
over which the patient has no control, may alter the 
ability of even the more capable patient to pay his obli- 
gation. A credit manager will constantly keep his hand 
on the pulse of conditions and sense the direction of 
changes. 

A low percentage of bad debts alone is not a criterion 
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of good credit management. Losses may be kept low at 
the expense of good patient relations. Minimization of 
bad debts, which is the main function of credit manage 
ment, can best be gained by wise counseling with the pa 
tient when a weakness develops. 

Financial counseling is a function that is often a 
“taken for granted” operation. It is very important for 
the credit manager, after analyzing credit information, 
to set up a partial payment plan for the patient that 
he can pay, barring any unforeseen circumstances. 

Third-party pay methods are the most important parts 
of financial counseling. The benefits covered in the pol 
icies are many and varied. Strict interpretation of the 
clauses can cause a rise or fall in your accounts receive- 
able. If minimization of bad debts is the most important 
function of credit management, how can your credit 
manager perform his duty if he is not abreast of all 
third-party methods. In practice these methods are as 
follows: 


PRIVATE INSURANCE. Private insurance is a plan 
written for an individual or a family. This family plan 
is often referred to as a group policy, but is not accepted 
as a rule in the hospitals in the St. Louis area. 

This insurance with a few exceptions will pay only 
after a complete investigation is made of the past medi- 
cal history. Consequently, the hospital has no assurance 
before the patient is discharged that the claim will be 
paid. However, if it is a hardship case we should take 
an assignment of benefits with the understanding that 
if the claim is denied, we would then have to bill the 
patient. Goood patient relations ensue from a procedure 
of this kind because he will then know that the hos- 
pital is doing something especially for him. 


Group Insurance Plan 


COMPANY GROUP INSURANCE. Insurance of this 
kind differs from the Private insurance because it is 
written for an industry or company. It includes all of 
the employees, and in most cases, it includes their de 
pendents, regardless of past medical history. 

The group underwriters met with the Greater St. 
Louis Hospital Council, and from this meeting a form 
was adopted. This form would show the amount of bene- 
fits to which the patient is entitled, and would be cer- 
tified by the policyholder. The form would then be- 
come binding on the insurance company to pay the bene- 
fits as shown, regardless of whether an error had been 
made in the issuance of the form. This insurance has 
been accepted in the St. Louis area since 1950 with fa 
vorable results. 

Some of the features included in this insurance are not 
covered in Blue Cross or Private insurance, notably an 
extended benefit clause that will pay for maternity up 
to nine months after the employee has left his employer. 
Also, some of the policies will cover for any illness up 
to three months after the employee has left his employer. 

Many large accounts receivable have been turned into 
a paid account by exploring these features, when the 
patient comes to you for counsel. It would be wise if 
your credit manager would contact the group under 
writers in his area for a meeting on this important sub- 
ject. 


BLUE CROSS. Blue Cross patients have for years been 
accepted in the hospital merely by presenting their 
Blue Cross cards. Many times the hopsital has been 
lulled into a lethargic method of admitting the patient 
by this simple presentation. This is done by not closely 
examining. the service date and type of contract 

whether individual or family plan. Complete knowledge 





of benefits and exclusions are very important for the 
admitting officer to have, e.g., some plans have a ten- 
month waiting period for T & A, abdominal surgery, etc 
If the service date is recent, the patient should be ques- 
tioned as to how long he has had Blue Cross .. . it might 
be a transfer. If it is a recent issue, he should be told 
that it is dubious as to whether Blue Cross will cover. 
However, in order for him to get official action, we will 
notify Blue Cross and they will render a decision. This 
will not cause a false sense of security for the patient, 
and if Blue Cross takes adverse action he will not be 
surprised. If they take favorable action, he will appreci 
ate what we have done for him and better patient re 
lations will ensue. 


WELFARE PATIENTS. In this category we will include 
patients who are covered through an outside Welfare 
Agency, and patients who are admitted through the hos 
pital Social Service Department. 

Patients admitted through the outside Agencies have 
in most instances been screened thoroughly before they 
are put on relief rolls. However, there are many times a 
patient comes to the hospital to be admitted and forgets 
to say he is covered by the Agency. Counseling this per 
son should include first and foremost the question “What 
is your source of income?” If he says he is on O.A.A. or 
some such category, you should notify the agency im 
mediately for approval. There are many times when the 
patient confuses O.A.A. with Social Security. Social Se- 
curity is not covered by a State Aid program and this 
person would then become a potential Medical Indigent 
patient, and not a long-term relief case. It is important 
that you have the written approval from the agency, or 
that you have a complete understanding with the pa- 
tient as to how the account will be paid. 

The hospital Social Service patient is entirely differ- 
ent. Constant check has to be maintained on these pa 
tients because their financial background can change, 
and often the person who cannot pay his account today, 
may be well able to pay his account tomorrow. If we are 
going to provide charity, we must provide charity where 
it is due, but first we must practice justice. 

I think the admissions problem resolves itself into 
three pictures: 

Picture A—Business as usual, Model “T” style. The 
old-time admission officer, with no thought of anyone 
but herself. If the hospital has a Credit Manager, well, 
so what—he’s got his job and I’ve got mine. 

Picture B—The bad admissions, the man who is made 
to feel like an article of merchandise by designating him 
by a number, or the man who is admitted in a lackadai- 
sical manner, and if some important part of his identity 
is omitted, so what—someone else will get the informa- 
tion if he needs it. 

Picture C—The constructive picture: One—All parts of 
these functions contitute a whole, with credit policy and 
collection policy being handled on an administrative lev 
el, and not a dog-eat-dog process of mutual empire build 
ing. Two—An “in-service” training program for the ad 
mission office in credit, and the credit people in admis- 
sions. Three—Definite procedures be adopted for admit 
ting, credit and collection departments. Four—The ad 
mitting office refer borderline cases to the credit office, 
so that the patient can be relieved of financial worry. 
Five—That good patient relations be kept uppermost in 
the minds of all of us, so that we can point with pride 
to our public relations. Six—That the Credit Manager 
be prudent in his decisions and Christ-like in his actions 
with borderline cases, by providing charity where 
charity is due. Seven—Once these procedures are 
adopted, then they should be reviewed periodically. *** 
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Credit Manual of Commercial Laws, 1958 Edition 
(National Association of Credit Men, 229 Fourth 


Avenue, New York 3, New York, 752 pages, $12.00) 
The importance of companies’ credit department opera 
tions in the year ahead is all the more clearly etched by 
the fact that the “sidewise” adjustments in the economy 


are being accompanied by predictions of many business 
leaders that, while dollar volume of sales in 1958 likely 
will increase, over-all business will do well to match 
1957's profits. Accentuating the role of the credit exec 
utive is the multitude of new laws and amendments en 
acted by the 45 legislatures holding sessions in 1957-58 
The most important new legislation, Federal and State, 
is summed up in the opening chapter of the new edi 
tion of the Credit Manual of Commercial Laws. New 
procedures in handling credit transactions emanate from 
1957 legislative enactments particularly in the fields of 
bad check laws, assignment of accounts receivable, fac 
tors’ lien laws, chattel mortages, mechanics’ liens, con 
ditional sales, debt adjustment, exemptions, sales and 
use taxes, uniform acts, and public improvement bonds. 
In addition a new feature has been added defining words 
and phrases used in the “language of wall street.” The 
manual is the only publication which contains in a single 
volume the laws on credits condensed and presented in 
layman’s language. It is not a substitute for attorneys’ 
services nor is it a textbook. The objective is to place 
on the executive’s desk a readable, working guide to 
Federal and State statutes for quick reference in the 
daily procedures of credit management. 
w 

Office Automation Applications (Automation Consult 
ants, Inc., 155 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York, 
$37.50). Following the publication of the first handbook, 
Office Automation, many favorable reviews were writ- 
ten for periodicals concerned with automation office 
techniques. This new handbook goes beyond descrip- 
tions of machinery and systems covered in the first book 
to give its readers a first hand account of what actual 
users have experienced with their equipment and sys 
tems through application. This new and extensive com- 
pilation of factual case studies and advanced techniques 
has been arranged for easy and concise reading. It in- 
cludes a wide variety of categories; each case study 
treated in standard format style from named company 
background through feasibility study, applications, spe- 
cial problems, with summary and application. Part I 
comes under the heading of “General Considerations.” 
Part II covers the rapidly-growing field of operations re 
search, including a case study. The Office Automation 
Applications Updating Service will add special case 
studies to this part of the book as they become avail 
able. Part III is the largest section of the book. The case 
studies are classified according to the principal indus 
trial and government areas. In Part IV will be found 
review of the major equipment in the field of office au 
tomation, plus indexes showing where the use of this 
equipment is discussed in other sections of the book 
There is no doubt that the application of new machines 
and techniques is highly successful. 
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Harry C. Squires Retires 


Harry C. Squires, Manager of the Department of 
Accounts, Bloomingdale Brothers, New York, N. Y., 
retired December 31, 1957, after nearly 35 years in the 
service of his organization. He was guest of honor at 
the annual holiday luncheon of directors and past presi 
dents of the Credit Bureau, December 27, 1957. He was 
presented with a watch as a token of gratitude for his 
long service and many contributions to the progress and 
welfare of the Credit Association and the Credit Bu 
reau. Mr. Squires served as President in 1949 and has 
been a director continuously since 1940. The N.R.C.A. 
wishes him many years of health and happiness in his 
well deserved retirement. Joseph M. Jentis, former 
manager of the Bureau of Internal Audit at Blooming 
dale’s and recently understudy to Mr. 
succeeded him as Manager of the 
counts. 


L LT 


Squires, has 
Department of Ac- 


Fred R. Cox in New Position 
Fred R. Cox, Credit Manager, Gold’s, Lincoln, Nebras 


ka, since 1949 has been appointed to the store’s newly 
created position of Director of Customer Relations. 
Mr. Cox has been associated with the store for the past 
35 years. His position as Credit Manager has been 
filled by Donald K. Boldt, who has been with Gold’s 
since 1941 and who has been assistant credit manager 
since 1953. Both Mr. Cox and Mr. Boldt have been active 
in civic and credit association affairs. Mr. Boldt is the 
immediate past president of the Lincoln Retail Credit 
Association and Mr. Cox has served the National Re- 
tail Credit Association as district director and district 
treasurer. 


New Position for Aaron Littmann 


Aaron Littman, past president of the Retail Credit 
Executives of Texas. was appointed Credit Manager of 
the White House of Beaumont, Texas, effective January 
20, 1958. He was formerly Credit Manager of Gem 
Jewelry Company of Beaumont. 


Sterling S. Speake Credit Schools 


Here is a partial list of cities scheduled for a Sterling 
S. Speake Credit School during 1958: 


Jackson, Mississippi 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Hickory, North Carolina 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 
Wilson, North Carolina 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Washington, D. C 

Gadsden, Alabama 

Dothan, Alabama 

Selma, Alabama 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Waterloo, Iowa 

Davenport, Iowa 

LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

Alton, Illinois 

Danville, Illinois 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Rapid City, South Dakota 
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Coming District Meetings 


District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Provinces of Que- 
bec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts, May 18, 19, 
and 20, 1958. 

District Two (New York and New Jersey) and Dis- 
trict Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia) will hold a 
joint annual meeting at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
New York, February 9, 10, and 11, 1958 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee) will hold a joint annual 
meeting at the Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, April 13, 14, 15, and 16, 1958. 

District Five (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ontario, 
Canada, Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, except Su 
perior) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotels Oliver 
and LaSalle, South Bend, Indiana, February 16, 17, and 
18, 1958. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Da 
kota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, and Manitoba, 
Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, May 4, 5, 6, 
and 7, 1958. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa) will hold its annual meeting at the Marion Hotel, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, March 15, 16, and 17, 1958. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting in 
Brownsville, Texas, April 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1958. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wy- 
oming) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel Colo- 
rado, Glenwood Springs, Colorado, May 16, 17, and 18, 
1958. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash 
ington, Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, and 
Saskatchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting in 
Portland, Oregon, May 17, 18, 19, and 20, 1958. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada, and Ha- 
waii) will hold its annual meeting in conjunction with 
the 44th Annual International Consumer Credit Confer- 
ence, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California, July 13, 14 
15, and 16, 1958. 





Casper, Wyoming 

Ogden, Utah 

San Bernardino, California 
Anacortes, Washington 
Ellensburg, Washington 
Bremerton, Washington 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 


Each school is set up on a three-night basis, with 
classes from 7:00 to 10:00 p.m. The cost is only $10.00 
per person, which included a copy of the text and 
reference book “Retail Credit Fundamentals,” by Dr. 
Clyde W. Phelps and a certificate is awarded those 
passing the examination. If your city is interested in 
having Mr. Speake conduct a professional course for 
you write the National Retail Credit Association, 375 
Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 





William Warren Weir 

William Warren Weir died December 23, 1957 in 
Pasadena, California. A native of Lodgepole, Nebraska, 
he had been a resident of California for 79 years and 
of Altadena the past 16 He 1942 
after serving for 31 years as Credit Sales Manager of 
The May Company, Los Angeles, California. He had 
been active in the affairs of the Retail Merchants Credit 
Association of Los Angeles and served as its President 
the National Retail Credit 
Association since 1913 and served as a director in 1931 
1934 the recognition 
being given to the position of “Credit Sales Manager” 
replacing the commonly He also 
replaced the term “30-day account” to “monthly charge 
account.” He was a member of the All Saints Episcopal 
Church, Wheelman of the Past Century, life member 
of the Los Angeles Athletic Club, and past member of 
the Los Angeles Breakfast Club. He is survived by his 
wife, son, daughter and two grandsons to whom we ex 


for years retired in 


He had been a member of 


In addition, he was instigator of 


known “credit man.” 


tend our deepest sympathy 


Department Store Credit for November 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores increased 3 per cent in November, and at the month- 
end were 5 per cent above the year-ago level. The collection 
ratio on instalment accounts continued at 15 per cent, one 
point below that for November 1956. Charge accounts re- 
ceivable were up 7 per cent from the preceding month-end, 
but were 2 per cent smaller than a year ago. Collections 
during November amounted to 48 per cent of first-of-month 
balances, 1 point above both a month ago and a year ago. 
Total sales at reporting department stores increased further 
in November but continued below the year-ago volume. The 
year-ago comparison reflected moderate declines in cash and 
charge-account sales, and a slight increase in instalment 
sales.—Federal Reserve Board. 


National Consumer Credit Conference 


The National Consumer Credit Conference will return 
to the campus where it was founded for its 10th anni 
versary session, April 20-22, 1958, at Ohio State Uni 
versity in the Ohio Union. Announcement of the dates 
of the 1958 conference was made by Dr. Theodore N. 
Beckman, professor of business organization, who was 
chairman of the original 1948. He 
conference chairman again this year. 


session in will be 


Top management people from firms in the consumer 
credit field, government 


in consumer credit and of college 


representatives of interested 
faculties in this field 
will attend this year’s event 
“Financing Consumer Credit.” Since its founding meet 
ing in 1948, the National Consumer Credit 
has been held at eight other leading schools in the na 
in the field of No confe1 
held in Sponsoring this year’s session, 
Ohio State 
ten national interested in 
The National Retail Credit Asso« 


is one of the sponsors of this Conference 


C. C. Witchell 


Witchell, 75, Secretary-Manager of 
the San Antonio Retail Merchants Association died 
November 18, 1957. A native of San Antonio, he had 
been associated with Wolff & Marx for 39 years before 
becoming Secretary-Manager of the San Antonio Re 
tail Merchants Association in 1940. He was a past presi 
dent of the Retail Merchants Association of Texas 
the Associated Credit Bureaus of 


by a son, two daughters, two brothers and a sister to 


General theme will be 


Conference 
tion 


business administration 
1949 


ence was 


in addition to University, are six state 


associations and associations 


consume! credit ation 


Clifford Charles 


and 
Texas. He is survived 


whom we extend our deepest sympathy 


Credit Clinic at Bakersfield 

A Credit Clinic consisting of 
conducted in Bakersfield, 
4100 


three 
California, 
credit 


sessions was 
and at 
executives and as 
was conducted by Bakersfield College, and 
assisted by Credit Executives Club of Bakersfield, 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Merchants Association 
of Bakersfield, Herbert P. Sears Company (The 
Medical Bureau). The was Glen Ruddy, 
Secretary of the Associated Credit Bureaus of the 
Pacific South West, Visalia, California. Guest speakers 
included: B. J. Delsman, General Petroleum Corpora 
tion, Los Angeles, California; R. M. Wylie, Weinstock 
Lubin, Sacramento, California; Don E. Blauert, Presi 
dent, Associated Credit Bureaus of the Pacific South 
West, Merced, California; Mrs. Grace Sommers, Credit 
Bureau of Contra Costa County, Martinez, California; 
Bert Hodge, Retailers Credit 
California; and Mrs. Edith 
Lakewood, California 


recently 
tended by than 


sistants. It 


more 


and 


moderator 


Sacramento, 
3utler 


Association, 


Johnson, Brothers, 
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the firm’s money and its future sales. 
His first the past- 
due account is after the mechanical 


meeting with extension or 
follow-up has failed to produce the 
must make 
the initial personal contact. Where 
possible this is done by telephone, 
preferably at the home of the debtor. 
If no contact can be made, a phone 


desired results and he 


to pay? Can 


call to the debtor at his place of em- 


is illness, loss of a job, whereupon an 
reduction in 
must be granted to save the account 

Back to the most important of the 
three C’s of credit, the Collector can be 
determine by personal contact the 
Character of the debtor. Is he willing 
the 
vaged? Should the merchandise be 


account 


he locates him 1,000 miles away, con 
payment tinue through correspondent firms or 
attorneys with his efforts 

When a 
taken 

an account is a form of self-decep 
the Collector 
will keep the deadwood out of his 


loss is apparent, it must 


A reluctance to charge off 
and 


tion successful 


be sal 
files, which will allow him to spend 
more time on collectible accounts 


ployment is made. If no promise to 
pay on a specific date is received by 
telephone, a personal call to the 
job is made. In 
these personal contacts, by telephone 
or face-to-face, the Collector deter 
mines the cause of the delinquency 
and decides which course of action 
should be taken. Perhaps the cause 


debtor’s home or 


repossessed now? Should wages be 
garnisheed? The decision must be 
made and each case may have a dif 
ferent decision. 

When the debtor disappears, the 
Collector must reconstruct from the 

tactfully 
and 


credit application, from 


friends, relatives, former em 


ployers, his whereabouts and when 
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Losses in consumer credit are in 
evitable but with a sound credit poli 
cy, with reasonable collection policy, 
the 
these policies, 


administration of 
the “Other Ten Per 
Cent” can be controlled and the Col 
lection Department becomes a profit 
“kek 


and proper 


not a loss department. 
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CREDIT Devan 


LEONARD BERRY 


OW TO DECLINE an application for credit gra- 

ciously, and with the least damage to customer good 
wiil, is a difficult problem and one that causes the credit 
executive the most perplexity. 

Modern managers of credit sales naturally want to 
accept as many new credit applications that they pos- 
sibly can. They realize that rejecting an application is 
a serious matter, both from sales and good will angles. 
Usually the decision to reject must be made by the credit 
executive himself—others in the department may say 
YES, but only the head of the department may say NO. 

From a letter-writing point of view this job of declin- 
ing an application is loaded with dynamite. It is so very 
easy to accept an application—so very difficult to put 
into writing your disapproval. We often get requests for 
a “good” decline-account letter. There is no such thing! 
Any bad news letter, and this one surely is that, can 
never be a “good” letter. 

Many experienced credit sales managers have resolved 
never to write an outright declination letter, if there is 
any possible way out of it. A brief, friendly note to the 
applicant suggesting a further interview is one way out. 
Another is to telephone the person and suggest he call 
at the credit office at a convenient moment. Some appli- 
cants will respond. This will give the credit executive 
opportunity to talk over the entire financial picture, 
without, of course, divulging specific details. Perhaps 
this talk will enable granting of some limited or con- 
trolled credit service. Many applicants will not respond 
and thus both applicant and store are spared embarrass- 
ment. 

In this matter of rejecting an application it must 
always be remembered that times and conditions change. 
While a person can be unworthy of credit today, he or 
she might well be eligible tomorrow. A cold, flat rejec- 
tion, in writing, might be remembered to the store’s 
disadvantage if and when such a change in eligibility 
occurs. 

Sometimes it does become necessary to tell a person 
in an interview that your store policy requires you to 
refuse credit service. This too, poses real difficulty. If 
done bluntly and unfeelingly, the applicant is likely to 
resent your decision. At best, these interviews are mutu- 
ally unpleasant. Rejections should be handled carefully 
and gently. 

No rejection should be made without an up-to-date 
and complete credit bureau report. With such a report 
the credit executive is able to determine if the applicant 
should be referred to the credit bureau. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the details of the credit bureau report 
be discussed with the applicant. This whole procedure 
of when and how to refer an applicant to the credit 
bureau should be thoroughly understood by the credit 
executive and the manager of the credit bureau. 

Perhaps the best way, in the majority of cases, is 
merely to tell the applicant that at the moment the 
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store’s policy does not permit the opening of an account. 
An invitation to renew the application at a future date 
when conditions are more stabilized, will take some of 
the sting out of the rejection. 

Above all, avoid argument or criticism. The appli 
cant, while not a good credit prospect today might be 
tomorrow and in.any event, there are cash purchases 
to be made and they might just as well be made at your 
store! 

Think long and carefully before saying NO. And, when 
you must say it, do so in the spirit of genuine regretful 
ness and thoughtful consideration. 


This Month’s Illustrations 


»— 


Because this issue of The Creprr Wortp is dedicated 
to the city of Phoenix, Arizona all our letter illustrations 
are from that colorful and historical city. 

Illustration No. 1. We have often said in this column 
that more imagination and a fresh approach are needed 
in business letters. Here is an excellent example of what 
we mean. In this fine letter from Goldwaters, the first 
anniversary of the opening of a new account becomes 
an opportunity to send a most interesting and appealing 
good will-building letter. 

Illustration No. 2. This letter successfully projects its 
friendly personality in a credit sales promotion letter. 
Porters, another outstanding Phoenix store, has a dis- 
tinctive letterhead and that, together with the cordial 
tone of the letter, establishes the well known Western 
tradition of warm welcome and sincere desire to serve. 

Illustration No. 3. Phoenix, like many other rapidly 
growing American cities, finds a large number of new 
comers arriving every month. Newcomers to a commu- 
nity offer a fruitful source of new accounts for a store 
In this splendid letter from Hanny’s the newcomer is 
heartily welcomed and a charge account made instantly 
available. Every possible opportunity of adding worth 
while names to the customer list should be seized by 
the alert credit sales executive. The positive approach, 
as used in this letter, is highly effective. 

Illustration No. 4. Collection letters too, should be 
written in the spirit of friendship and service. In this let 
ter, Mehagian’s, known for distinctive home furnishings, 
couches the collection appeal in cooperative and under- 
standing language. An alternative is offered to the debt- 
or, if unable to pay the account in full, to arrange for a 
monthly payment program. This is excellent technique. 
The debtor would be recalcitrant indeed who proved 
unresponsive to such a collection letter. 

Members will note the very interesting letterheads 
of all these letter examples. A well designed and at- 
tractive letterhead is so important in producing letters 
that both tell and sell. Just one comment, the telephone 
number should always be included. 
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Welcome to Phoenix and the ay of the Suni 
¢ 


We be) 
find our city a pleasant place in which & 


ve =o we 


We haven't met, but we'd like very much to have the 
ing you-~-yet we know that your time 

@ business opere 

t 
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We have taken the privilege 

you and Mrs. 

for your wardrobe, we hope you will 
us for any service we can render. 


F. Gileor 
redit Sales Manager 




















November 16, 1957 


Doe: 


Tt is a distinct pleasure to invite you to become @ customer 


tomer 
of Porters of Arizore: 





we at Mahagian's valoe your patronage ver) 
Like people, stores have « personelity ... like people they 


make friends. From the firet day the Porter stores were 
opened, this proved to be true. We are anxious for you to 


However, 
come in and get ecqueinted with us. 


did no 
utetanding 
Your charge account is open for you te shop st any end al) 
of ovr fine Porters’ stores. You will find a convenient 
Porter store at a number of Shopping Centers throuaghout 
Phoenix, Scottsdale, Tempe and Tucson. 


possible st thie time for you t 
be happy to arrange for you « mor 


We are corfident that you will find “The West's Most Bestern 
Store” « real pleasure to shop in, end we hope to heve the 
privilece of serving you frequently in the future. Please 
call upon us whenever we c be of service. 


appreciate hearing from y 


Very trolly yours, 
Very truly yours, 

MEHAOLAN'S HOME FURW 
PORTERS OF ARIZONA 


ts 





Maxine Tuck 
Credit Meneoer 
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Raymond, Washington 


The new officers of the Retail Credit Association of 
Pacific County, Raymond, Washington, are: President, 
Gary Dennis, Dennis Company; Vice-President, Mar- 
garet Newton, Willapa Harbor Hospital; Secretary, R. D. 
McDonald, Credit Bureau of Pacific County; and Treas- 
urer, Frieda E. McDonald, Credit Bureau of Pacific 
County. 


Dallas, Texas 
The Dallas Retail Credit Managers’ Association, Dal- 


las, Texas, held its annual election of officers and direc- 
tors recently at the Baker Hotel. The installation cere- 
mony was performed by Wimberley C. Goodman, Past 
President of the National Retail Credit Association, Re- 
tail Credit Executives of Texas and the Dallas Retail 
Credit Managers’ Association. The new officers and di- 
rectors are: President, William F. Cofer, Jr., Nieman- 
Marcus; First Vice-President, Cliff Moore, Dallas Morn- 
ing News; Second Vice-President, Cecil Rosamond, Dal- 
las Medical & Surgical Clinic; Third Vice-President, 
George Zarafonetis, Preston State Bank; Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. E. R. Chilton, III, Merchants Retail Credit 
Association; and Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Chellie 
Sue Bernard, Merchants Retail Credit Association. Di- 
rectors: W. H. Bailey, Creditors Service Bureau; J. C. 
Baker, W. A. Green Company; Lilas Barker, Dr. J. H. 
McCracken, Jr.; W. Perry Bowen, Reynolds-Penland 
Company; James P. Clarke, A. Harris & Company; 
Aileen Crosby, Moore-Knickerbocker Clinic; Joseph 
Hahn, Adolphus Hotel; Ray Hearn, Physicians & Sur 
geons Clinic; Robert Walling, First National Bank; Rob- 
ert Wortman, Sears, Roebuck & Company; John W. 
Stovall, Republic National Bank; and Thomas B. Lee, 
Oak Cliff Medical & Surgical Clinic. 

Shown in the picture below, front row seated, left 
to right, President, William F. Cofer, Jr., and First Vice- 
President, Cliff Moore. Second row, standing, Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. E. R. Chilton, III; Second Vice-President, 
Cecil Rosamond; and Third Vice-President, George 
Zarafonetis. 
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Albany, Georgia 


The new 1958 officers and directors of the Albany 
Retail Credit Association, Albany, Georgia, are; Presi- 
dent, B. E. Hatcher, Allied Finance Company; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Nell Nesbitt, Churchwells; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Maggie Skandamis, Credit Bureau 
of Albany. Directors: M. J. Savelle, Jr., Savelle Jewelry; 
Charles E. Bentley, Jr., Mutual Loan & Investment Com- 
pany; Beulah Pennington, Rosenberg’s; and Norman 


Couch, Jr., First State Bank 
Joplin, Missouri 


At a recent meeting of the Retail Credit Association 
of Joplin, Joplin, Missouri, the following officers and di- 
rectors were elected: President, Ed Falk, Newman’s: 
Vice-President, Carol Knost, R & S Motor Sales: and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mark Henderson, Joplin Credit 
Bureau. Directors: Joseph Cresap, Bankers Investment; 
Morgan Hillhouse, Ramseys; Brady Stevens, Brady Ste 
vens Company; Leon Kassab, Kassab’s; Carl Boyington, 
Boyington’s; D. Young, Gas Service Company; and Jack 
Wells, First National Bank of Joplin. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit 
Association of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


are: President, N. H. Dashiell, Jr., Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank; Vice-President, K. R. Norrbohm, Credit 
Bureau of Minneapolis; and Secretary-Treasurer, C. A. 
Wildes, Credit Bureau of Minneapolis. Directors: Robert 
L. Johnson, Maurice L. Rothschild-Young-Quinlan Com- 
pany; Vernon Olson, The C. Reiss Coal Company; Omar 
Hill, Boutells; Carl P. Gerber, Great Plains Supply 
Company; Robert Cutler, Paul A. Schmitt Music Com- 
pany; Ellen Aasve, Marsh & McLennan; Clifford 
H. Cherry, Dayton’s; Allen Hales, Powers Dry Goods 
Company; Don R. Rigsby, Marquette National Bank; 
and O. J. Van Lander, John W. Thomas & Company. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Officers and directors of the Associated Credit Men of 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri, were formerly installed at 
their annual meeting, January 8, 1958. They are: Presi- 
dent, E. O. Johnson, Famous-Barr Company; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Duncan Tully, Security National Bank; Treasurer, 
Harold Payne, Angelica Uniform Company; and Secre- 
tary, William Tobin, Credit Bureau of St. Louis. Dir- 
rectors: Harry Meisemann, Jaccard’s; James Friedman, 
Famous-Barr Company; Stuart Murphy, Globe-Demo- 
crat Publishing Company; A. J. Schroeder, Greenfield 
Clothing Company; Jack Dorhauer, Bank of St. Louis; 
Leonard Corkhill, Sonnenfeld’s; Paul Reichele, Laclede 
Gas Company; Kenneth Oetzel, Boyd’s; Sol Zeve, Frank- 
lin Union Furniture Company; Edward Lagow, Stix, 
Baer and Fuller; Mrs. Madeline Crane, Grimm and 
Gorly; Mrs. Elva Stevens, President, Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club of St. Louis; and A. G. Wepfer, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 





Debt Delinquencies 


IT IS NOT necessary to dwell on the various aspects 
of delinquencies in debts, since most of them are un 
fortunately too well known to all of us. However, there 
is one factor that I feel needs special stressing and at 
tention: delinquency of well-intentioned, honest debtors 
who are able and willing to pay their debts, and who 
have found no fault with merchandise or service 

These are the persons who are highly desirable for 
charge accounts, but they are lax in simple bookkeep 
ing methods. They become confused through billings 
from various sources to whom they owe current bills 
they even, on occasion, pay their bills twice 

Such people become indignant when they think they 
have paid a delinquent bill in question, confusing a pay 
ment to another creditor for an entirely different obli 
gation. They do not keep their money order stubs, o1 
retaining them, do not mark to whom or for what paid 
If they have some instalments to pay over a period 
of time, they get confused as to which instalment was 
paid and do not know how to proceed to prove pay 
ments actually made but not posted or erroneously 
posted by the creditor 

Many of such debtors are housewives who have nevet 
had any business experience and they should really 
not be expected to know how to keep records unless 
trained. Such conditions require education of the charge 
customer along simple bookkeeping lines 

It would seem a logical procedure at the time of 
opening a charge account, or at a propitious moment, 
to give the customer a large permanent envelope of 
the firm or folder with instructions printed thereon for 
readily understandable filing arrangement and contain 
ing easy bookkeeping procedure. This envelope or folder 
would not only greatly reduce disputes and help to re- 
tain the charge customer for many years to come, but 
it would serve as a long range advertisement for the 
creditor. 

After all, when one studies credit reports and finds 
customers to be prompt and highly satisfactory with 
most of their references, why is it that one item should 
be derogatory? Can it not be that it is occasioned and 
traceable to results of bad bookkeeping on the part of 
the charge customer?—Charles L. Tumasel, Dumont, 
New Jersey. 


A New Collection Approach 
THREE MONTHS after charging off accounts for the 


year 1956, we were trying to find some new approach 
to the same old collection problem. New ideas and es- 
pecially a new way of saying “Please pay your old 
balance” were few, for these same customers had been 
receiving our steady barrage of letters and telephone 
calls for the past nine months. 

Experience has shown that customers with some 
understanding and knowledge concerning the functions 
of credit are the most cooperative—so with this in mind 
we proceeded along the educational line. But our next 


difficulty was to incorporate the vital and essential 
facts that would create a desire to pay in a lette: 

For some time, however, we had been using the book 
let “The Good Things of Life on Credit,” for educational 
purposes, when opening a student account. Now again 
this book seemed to be our answer for two reasons 
(1) It states so clearly and concisely exactly what need 
be said; (2) It carries the additional authority of being 
said by the National Retail Credit Association 

To a list of 1956, Profit and Loss accounts that had not 
paid for several months we added some 1955 “hang 
overs.” In a very short letter we enclosed “The Good 
Things of Life on Credit.” 

Payments were made by 42 per cent of the customers 
recelving the lette On the 1956 accounts that have 
responded SU per cent ol the balances have been col 
lected while 40 per cent have been collected on the 1955 
accounts. The results were most rewarding and it was 
one of our better investments Margaret L. Smith 
Manager of Credit Sales, Wiesel Company, Tuscaloosa 
Alabama 


Auto Repair Credits 
WHEN A CUSTOMER walks into one of the city’s 


biggest department stores, does he expect to step up to 
the clerk on duty on the floor, select a piece of merchan 
dise costing from $25.00 to $100.00, ask to have it deliv 
ered, and then say, “I'll send you a check on the first,” 
without going through the usual procedure of applying 
for credit? No, of course he doesn’t, but this very 
happens nearly every day in an automobile agency and 
repairing garage. The purchase of an automobile in 
volves the investment of a good size piece of money in 
these days of power steering, power brakes, automatic 
transmissions, and all the luxuries the public has come 
to want and expect in its cars. Perhaps the size of 
vestment compared with the amount of repairs makes 


the matter of a $35.00 repair bill insignificant, but mul 
tiplied by several thousand accounts, these charges 
amount to a collection problem of major proportions 
within a short time 

The handling of such a customer, whose car has al 
ready been repaired and who is impatient to get home 
after a “hard day at the office,” requires much tact. We 
need to keep his good will and his business—not only 
his service requirements—because in a year or two he 
will be in the market for a new car. Customers have 
been lost for all time just because someone coming it 
contact with them was “mad at the world.” 

So often, just the words, “Our credit office would like 
to have an information card so that your charges can be 
O.K.’d quicker” will do the trick. The customer comes 
to the credit department and in a very short time, the 
necessary information can be obtained. A quick call to 
the Credit Bureau from a phone in another office can 
frequently put the charge account in proper order, and 
you have retained the customer’s good will—and his 
future business.—Georgia Allen, Assistant Credit Man 
ager, Gulf Chevrolet Company, Corpus Christi, Texas 
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JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington; D.C, 4 


. . . 
Privacy of Telephone Communications 

ON DECEMBER 9, 1957 the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down two decisions involving the 
troublesome and important subject of privacy of tele 
phone communications. 

The Rathbun case held that Section 605 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, forbidding unauthorized inter 
ception and divulgence of any communication, is not 
violated if “one party,” that is, either party, to a tele- 
phone conversation consents to a third party listening 
in (in this case a police officer at the invitation of the 
receiver of the message) on an ordinary telephone ex- 
tension in another room. Said the Court: “When such 
takes place there has been no violation of any privacy 
of which the parties may complain.” Evidence so ob 
tained is admissible in federal court. 

The Benanti case, extending the sweep of previous 
wire tap cases, held that evidence revealing violation 
of a federal law, obtained as a result of wire tapping by 
state law enforcement officers, under a court order au- 
thorized by state statute, and without participation by 
federal authorities, is inadmissible in federal court un- 
der the same Section. The Court also held for the first 
time that Congress in enacting the Communications Act 
of 1934, and especially Section 605, “. . . did not mean to 
allow state legislation which would contradict that sec- 
tion and that policy.” 

The pertinent portion of Section 605 states: 

no person not being authorized by the sender 
shall intercept any communication and divulge the ex- 
istence, contents, substance, purport, effect, or meaning 
of such intercepted communication to any person § 
(italics added). 

In an early case it was held that testimony in court 
“is to divulge the message.” 

In the Rathbun case the Supreme Court granted re- 
view to settle conflict of decisions in the lower federal 
courts on this problem of authorization or consent in 
Section 605. It said: 

“Since there was a divulgence (testimony in court by 
a police officer as to the message he overheard, namely, 
the threat by Rathbun to do bodily harm to one Sparks) 
of the contents of a communication, the only issue on 
the facts before us is whether there has been an unau- 
thorized interception within the meaning of Section 605. 
The federal courts have split in their determination of 
this question. Some courts have held that the statute 
proscribes the use of an extension telephone to allow 
someone to overhear a conversation without the con- 
sent of both parties. Others have concluded that the 
statute is inapplicable where one party has consented. 
We hold that Section 605 was not violated in the case 
before us because there has been no ‘interception’ ‘as 
Congress intended that the word be used.” 

In a vigorous dissent by Mr. Justice Frankfurter and 
Mr. Justice Douglas it was contended: 
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“It is said that the overhearing in this case was ‘with 
the consent of one party.’ But the statute is not satis- 
fied with ‘the consent of one party.’ The statute says 
‘no person not being authorized by the sender.’ Since 
this Court, in Nardone, read ‘no person’ to mean no 
person, it is even more incumbent to construe ‘sender’ 
to mean sender, as was the petitioner (Rathbun) here 

The dissenting judges shared, they said, “. . . the views 
expressed by Judge Learned Hand in United States v. 
Polakoff” on this problem. 

The question arises: Has privacy in telephone com 
munications been changed as a result of these decisions, 
primarily decision in the Rathbun case? The answer ap- 
pears to be that privacy of the telephone can hardly be 
improved by allowing consent to interception of the 
call by the receiver (as in Rathbun) as well as by the 
“sender” (the word used in Section 605), thus limiting 
or decreasing the protection of Section 605 by enlarging 
the proposition of consent. 

Another question—of particular concern to credit bu- 
reaus and credit granters—is whether there is any im 
pact, direct or indirect, on the protective shield of privi 
lege in the transmission by telephone of credit reports 
or information relating thereto? On this point there can 
be no doubt that the law of privilege as it relates to 
lawyer and client, physician and patient, and to the 
field of credit reporting (the passing by telephone be 
tween credit bureaus and their subscribers of reports 
and information, in due course of business, including, of 
course, information that may be derogatory in charac 
ter) has not been affected by these or any previous de- 
cisions relating to interception of communications under 
Section 605. The question of privilege does not arise. 
U. S. v. Pierce, 124 F. Supp. 264, 269 (D.C.N.D. Ohio, 
1954). 

Of course, any impairment or diminution of privacy 
in these areas of business or other activity, including 
messages and communications between husband and 
wife, parent and child, penitent and confessor, and many 
others, where the very essence of the communication 
may be confidential, and often privileged, is a matter 
of serious concern to all. 

The Polakoff case, 112 Fed. 2nd 888, CCA 2nd (1940), 
states the argument for limiting consent to the “sender.” 
In fact, while in this case it was the original sender of 
the message who consented to FBI agents overhearing 
the conversation on an extension telephone on the same 
circuit with himself, the Court holds that both parties 
are senders and both must consent to bring the conver- 
sation within the category of an authorized interception. 
Defendant Polakoff, and another, were indicted for ob 
structing justice, that is, influencing an assistant dis- 
trict attorney in his recommendation of sentence to the 
district judge. One Kafton had been indicted for dealing 
in narcotics, and defendants agreed that if he would 
pay them a sum of money they would intervene with 
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paper articles. And please send one copy of the publicity 
to the Executive Offices of the Retail Credit Executives 
of Texas so that it may be put in the files of the State 
Association.” 

Here is the newspaper article referred to by Mr. 
Chilton: 

Retail Credit Education will be observed during the 
week of April 28-May 4, according to a proclamation 
issued by Governor Price Daniel. “Retail credit has 
been a vital factor in the enormous economic advance 
of recent years,” John Doe, President of the Retail 
Credit Executives of (City), said today. Citing an exam- 
ple he stated, “The invention of the automobile was a 
great thing, but the profitable manufacture of this ma- 
chine was made possible through mass production, and 
this was achieved through the use of credit. It follows 
that the expansion of one industry stimulates the growth 
of others. This becomes clear when we understand that 
over one hundred items go into the manufacture of the 
automobile alone. 

“Credit, in providing the link in the chain from man- 
ufacturer to retailer to consumer, has created very nec- 
essary markets for the sale of almost every commodity 
manufactured, for the services of banks, and for the 
properties of real estate firms. Thus it has contributed 
vastly to the development of our industries and our 
natural resources. Similarly, it has enabled families of 
moderate incomes to own automobiles, laborsaving ap- 
pliances, and homes without waiting a lifetime to have 
these luxuries. 

“Certainly for one week we should be made conscious 
of this tremendous force in our economy. The year 
round we should use our credit wisely and instruct our 
children in its proper use.” 


Defining the proper use of credit, Doe explained: 
“Buy only within your ability to pay; pay promptly 
when payment is due; if prompt payment is impossible, 
confer with creditors, for they will cooperate with you. 
Only by following these tenets of sound credit usage 
shall we continue to have the high standard of living 
we enjoy in America today.” Educational talks on re- 
tail credit will be given in schools and at civic clubs 
during the week, Doe said. 

The proclamation which 
signed reads as follows: 

“The sound use of credit is of the utmost importance 
to the business, industrial and cultural growth of our 
State. It plays an important part in maintaining the 
high standard of living which enables our citizens to 
enjoy unparalleled advantages in their daily lives 

“The National Retail Credit Association has planned 
a nationwide Retail Credit Education Week for April 
28-May 4, 1957, in order to publicize the beneficial role 
of credit in our National economy. The importance of 
maintaining a good credit record through wise use of 
credit privileges and prompt payment of credit obliga- 
tions will be stressed. 

“THEREFORE, I, as Governor of Texas, do hereby 
designate the week of April 28-May 4, 1957 as 

RETAIL CREDIT EDUCATION WEEK 
in Texas.” 

We believe that the above procedure will assist you 
in planning your 1958 campaign. In addition, portfolios 
of helpful material for the guidance of your local com 
mittee will be sent on request. The chairman of the 
local National Retail Credit Week should make his re 
quest now to National Retail Credit 
Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Governor Price Daniel 
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the district attorney in charge of the case, whom Pol- 
akofi knew, and get him to recommend a light sentence. 
Kafton became suspicious and reported the plan to the 
district attorney who scat him to the FBI. Through a 
telephone in the office of the Bureau, Kafton had a talk 
with each of the defendants which the agents recorded 
on a machine annexed to an extension in the same cir- 
cuit as the telephone used by Kafton. Defendants were 
convicted and on appeal the prosecution sought to sup- 
port the evidence on the ground that Kafton was the 
“sender” and had authorized the interception. In re- 
versing, Judge Hand analyzed the problem as follows: 
“... Every telephone talk, like any other talk, is antiph- 
onal; each party is alternately sender and receiver 
and it would deny all significance to the privilege (of 
privacy) created by Section 605 to hold that because 
one party originated the call he had power to surrender 
the other’s privilege. There cannot be the least doubt 
of this as to the answers of the party called up; and 
while it might indeed be pedantically argued that each 
party had the power to consent to the interception of at 
least so much as he said, that would be extremely un 
real, for in the interchange each answer may, and often 
does, imply by reference some part of that to which it 
responds. It is impossible satisfactorily so to dissect a 
conversation, and the privilege is mutual; both must 
consent to the interception of any part of the talk. In 
the case at bar Kafton’s consent was not enough.” 

As indicated by conflicting decisions, Section 605 ap- 
pears to have given the courts a great deal of trouble. 
In United States v. Lewis, 87 Fed. Supp. 970, D.C. Dist. 
of Col. (1950) the Court commented: 


“The meaning of this provision (Section 605) has 
been discussed a great deal, not only in the reported 
cases, but also by commentators. The provision is one 
of many clauses contained in a long sentence consti 
tuting a single paragraph. I dare say that the original 
purpose of this clause was to prevent a telephone switch 
board operator from revealing the substance of a con 
versation overheard by him, as well as to preclude an 
employee of a telegraph or a radio company from dis 
closing the contents of a telegram or a radiogram 

The Supreme Court, has however, by construction, 
carried the statute to a point farther than its apparent 
objective 

Another matter that many of the decided cases have 
commented on is the fact that the legislative history 
of the Communications Act of 1934 gives no hint or clue 
as to the intent of Congress with respect to Section 605 

It may well be that the ultimate solution of the difficult 
questions of protecting the confidential nature of tele- 
phone communications, including some means for effec 
tive control of wire tapping, will have to be dealt with 
by comprehensive, new legislation. A number of bills 
are now in Congress and at least one more, designed to 
permit state action in the field, has been introduced since 
the Benanti decision. 

The wire tap cases and the wire tap problem domi 
nate any consideration of Section 605, as well as the 
question of a better and more effective solution of the 
problem of the confidential and private character of 
telephone communications. Further aspects, especially 
the wire tap problem, will be covered in a subsequent 
article. rik 
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National Ketail Credit Week 


ANY ASSOCIATIONS and Credit Bureaus cooperated in making the 1957 

National Retail Credit Week an outstanding success. The interest mani- 
fested indicates a greater participation this year. It is scheduled for Sunday, 
April 20, through Saturday, April 26, 1958. 

Portfolios containing material for the guidance of committees are now avail- 
able and will be mailed promptly on request to the National Office. 

Showing of our Association’s educational film, “The Good Things of Life—on 
Credit,” over television when possible and before senior classes in high schools, 
Parent-Teacher Associations and civic clubs, is recommended. Television time 
is usually complimented if arrangements are made some time in advance. The 
film may be obtained from your District Office upon request. We suggest that 
arrangements be made now for showing during National Retail Credit Week. 

Original purchasers of the film at the issuing price of $150.00 may obtain re- 
placements or additional copies for $50.00 each. 

National Retail Credit Week stresses the following: 

1. Convenience of credit and encourages its use. 

2. Disadvantages of buying more than can be conveniently paid out of in- 
come and failure to pay promptly or as agreed. 


3. Importance of building and maintaining a good credit record. 
Associations are urged to send to the National Office details of programs, cop- 


ies of advertisements and final results. Constructive criticism will be appreci- 


ated; it will guide us in planning the 1959 campaign. 

Suggestion has been received that starting in 1959 the name be changed to 
“National Consumer Credit Week.” May we have your vote for or against the 
proposal. 

Participation in the 1958 National Retail Credit Week will build prestige for 
your association and will prove mutually beneficial to credit granters and con- 


sumers alike. 


General Manager-Treasurer 
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Four Good Reasons— 


—Mr. Manager of Credit Sales, why you should be using this 
new revised Application for Credit: 


Designed for you by outstanding authorities Helps your Credit Bureau prepare report by 
who are N.R.C.A. members. 


providing all necessary information 


Gives you the important information to proper- Your customer will appreciate the ease and 
ly evaluate the account 


speed of the interview 


Size 6” x 9’’, 100 to the pad 
100—$1.25, 500—$5.00, 1,000—$8.50 
Postage is extra 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 





Past Due! 


Immediate payment 
of this account is 
necessary to protect 
your credit record. 


NOW that we 
have reminded you 
won t you send us 


a check Please ? 
MANY an 


Charge accounts ALL BILLS 
are due and payable PROMPTLY 
when bill is rendered. They are 
past due if not paid within 30 days. 


THE CREDIT BUREAU 
Te Oe ee ee Prompt payment of accounts builds 
pay your bills. It's files are open to every 
credit granter. |f your past due account 
ee s two-thirds actual siz 
credit record. Guard your credit by paying )” 


sticker ire shown at a priceless fad tell ma taelael 


all bills promptly - " Yi Price 


tht) 
1.000 


1.000 (assorted) 
Prompt Payment Write today for free sam 


of your account is solicited in the ple kit showing full line of * <i PAY PROFESSIONAL BILLS PROMPTLY 


same courteous manner as your these effective collection THE MANNER in which you pa settenscene! bite has & 


umportant bearing on your n 
Hi go? patronage. aids PAY YOUR PHYSICIAN. Gentest and hosp 
a. ‘ s 


Both , ted mamtam 4 GOOO CREDIT RECORD 
are apprecia 


Cc 


(/ Check These Six Statements 
Mr. Manager of Credit Sales 


and you must agree that by using N.R.C.A.’s 
new collection stickers, you will be assured: 


That your customer will receive the collection - w 4. That collections w be faster. Customers pay 


tice early firm who makes the first request. 


That time will be saved. Many more hundreds o! uw 5. That sales will be promoted. Customer deals with 
p 
accounts can be handied during the day the firm where her account is liquid. 


That money will be saved by reducing cost of writ uw 6. That your customer will not object to an inoffensive 
ing expensive form notices yet persuasive reminder 


Another service 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 





